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REVIEW. 


An authentick Narrative of the loss of the Brig Commerce, on the western 
coast of Africa, in the month of August, 1815. With an account of the suffer- 
ings of the surviving offers and crew, &c. By James Riley, late Master and 
Supercargo. &c. &c. Ec, New York, T. & W. Mercein. 1817. 8vo. p. 533. 


T ux volume before us commences with a short account of the 
life of the author, from which it appears that he was born at 
Middletown, in the state of Connecticut, on the 27th of October, 
1777; was placed, by his father, in the service of a neighbouring 
farmer, kept hard at work, and seldom sent to school, till, 
impatient at the treatment he met with, he resolved, at fourteen 
years of age, to embrace the life of a sailor; in which he con- 
tinued until the period of the wreck of the Commerce, having 
long previously attained the summit of his profession, by reach- 
ing the rank of a Captain. 

In April, 1815, Captain Riley, having been appointed Master 
and Supercargo of the Brig Commerce, sailed from the mouth of 
Connecticut river, with a crew of eight persons, and proceeding 
thence to New Orleans, sailed from that port to Gibraltar, and 
thenee, on the 23d of August, 1815, for the Cape de Verd Is- 
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lands. Being driven to the eastward out of his intended course, 
by a current which sets towards the coast of Africa, the brig 
ran ashore on the night of the 28th of August, on the inhospita- 
ble borders of the Zaara or great African desert, a little to the 
north west of Cape Bajador. 

Here commences a detail of the most extraordinary sufferings 
that, perhaps, ever were endured by any human beings. We are 
almost tempted to think that none but men possessing the intre- 
pid and elastick spirit with which Providence has blessed the 
citizens of the United States, beyond any other community on 
ihe face of the globe, could have surmounted the accumulated 
and long continued hardships which befel this intelligent, but un- 
fortunate Captain, and his ill-fated crew. 

Owing to the uncommon exertions of Captain Riley, all the 
persons on board the wreck reached the shore in safety. A tent 
was formed, by means of oars and sails, about fifty yards from 
ihe water’s edge, in which was deposited a supply of provisions; 
and a hope was entertained, that, taking advantage of a smooth 
time, the unhappy sufferers might put to sea in the boat, and 
meet with some friendly vessel, or might reach one of the Cape 
de Verd Islands, or one of the European settlements further 
down the coast. It soon became evident, that it would be their 
fate to adventure a passage through a tremendous surf, upwards 
of a mile broad, without being permitted to wait until the 
strength of the wind had subsided. Their tent was invaded by 
a family of the wandering Arabs of the great desert, who at that 
time chanced to be encamped near the shores; one of the crew 
bemg cruelly massacred, Captain Riley narrowly escaped a simi- 
lar fate, and, not daring to revisit the beach, determined to take 
to the boat, as the last chance of safety. | 

“Every thing being now ready, I endeavoured to encourage the crew a5 
well as I could; representing to them that it was better to be swallowed up 
altogether, than to suffer ourselves to be massacred by the ferocious sav- 
ages; adding, that the Almighty was able to save even when the last ray of 
hope was vanishing; we should never despair, but exert ourselves to the last 
extremity, and still hope for his merciful protection. 

“As we surveyed the dangers that surrounded us, wave following wave, 
breaking with a dreadful crash just outside of us, at every instant, our 
hearts indeed failed us and there appeared no possibility of getting safely 
beyond the breakers, without a particular interference of Providence in our 
favour. Every one trembled with dreadful apprelensions, and each ims 
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gined that the moment we ventured past the vessel’s stern, would be his 
last. 1 then said, ‘let us pull off our hats, my shipmates, and companions in 
distress.’ This was done in an instant; when lifting my eyes and my soul to- 
wards Heaver, I exclaimed: ‘Great Creator and Preserver of the Universe, 
who now seeest our distress, we pray thee to spare our lives, and permit us 
to pass through this overwhelming surf, to the open sea; but, if we are 
doomed to perish, thy will be done; we commit our souls to the merey of 
thee, our God, who gave them: and, O Universal Father! protect and pre- 
serve our widows and children!’ 

“The wind, as if by divine command, at this yery moment ceased to 
blow. ‘We hauled the boat out: the dreadful surges that were nearly burst- 
ing upon us, sud-lenly subsided, making a path for our boat, about twenty 
yards wide, through which we rowed her out as smoothly as if she had been 
on a river in a calm, whilst on each side of us, and not more than ten yards 
distant, the surf continued to break twenty feet high, and with unabated 
fury.” 

On the 2d of September, the Captain determined, with the 
consent of his companions in distress, to alter his course, which 
had hitherto been directed from the African coast, and stand 
again for the shore, with the intention of endeavouring to reland. 
The imagination of every reader will naturally suggest, that the 
sufferers were reduced to this sad alternative by the extremity 
of hunger and thirst, and by the crazy condition of the boat. 
On the 7th of September, they reached the shore in safety, being 
now a little to the east of Cape Barbas, about two hundred and 
fifty miles south of Cape Bajador, and still on the western bor- 


der of the Zaara. 

“The coast now appeared to be formed of perpendicular and overhanging 
cliffs, rising to a great height, with no shelving shore to land on, or way by 
which we might mount to the top of the precipices. 

“The land was either perpendicular, or jutting over our heads, rising to 
the height of from five to six hundred feet, and we were forced to climb 
over masses of sharp and craggy rocks, from two to three hundred feet in 
height; then to descend again, by letting ourselves down from rock to rock, 
until we reached the water’s edge: now waiting for a surf to retire, while 
we rushed, one by one, past a steep point, up to our necks in water, to the 
rocks more favourable, on the other side, where, by clinging fast hold, we 
kept ourselves from being washed away by the next surf, until, with each 
others’ assistance, we clambered up beyond the reach of the greedy bil. 
lows,” 

Having proceeded for some miles to the eastward, they at 
length discovered a slope, along which they with difficulty 
clambered up to the surface of the desert; and continued to walk 
along the margin of the cliff which overhung the ocean, until the 
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10th of September, when, having discovered an assemblage of 
Arabs, in a sandy nook, raised somewhat above the surface of 
the sea, and in which a well of a very black and very bad water 
was situated, they surrendered themselves prisoners, and were 
stripped by their new masters of every article of clothes. A 
A fight ensued among the Arabs respecting the division of the 
slaves, which, however, terminated without loss of lives. 

“The battle over, I saw my distressed companions divided among the 
Arabs, and all going towards the drove of camels, though they were at some 
distance from me. We too, were delivered into the hands of two old 
women, who urged us on with sticks towards thecamels. Naked and bare- 
foot, I could not go very fast, and showed the women my mouth which 
was parched white as frost, and without a sign of moisture.” 

The Arabs now dividing into two parties, six of the author’s 
crew were carried off by that division which left the place, four, 
besides himself, remaining with their masters, who continued 
near the well. : 

The five slaves, of whom Captain Riley was one, were now 
carried in a south east direction into the heart of the desert, 
being allowed by their owners, a quantity of camel’s milk, barely 
sufficient to support life, and enduring the most excruciating 
sufferings from exposure, almost quite naked, to a burning sun 
by day, and to cold and piercing winds by night, the skin 
rubbed off, and the flesh breaking out into sores in many parts 
of their bodies, goaded on by sticks over the baked and stony 
surface of the ground, or supporting themselves with difficulty 
on the rough backs of the camels. ‘The spirits of Captain Riley 
were supported by an extraordinary dream, which gave him 
grounds for hoping the speedy deliverance of himself and his com- 
panions from their unhappy situation. 

On the 19th of September, in the morning the tribe having held a coun. 
cil the night before, at which I could observe my old master was looked up 
to asa man of superiour judgment and influence, they begana rout back 
again towards the sea, and the well, near which, we were first made slaves; 
this convinced me that no fresh water could be procured nearer, and as the 














camels were almost dry, f much feared that myself and my companions 
must perish before we could reach it.” 

On the 2ist of September, the first dawn of hope beamed on 
these unfortunate captives. ‘Two Arabian merchants, Sidi Ham 
et, and Seid his brother, arrived at the encampment of the tribe: 
our author immediately resolved to solicit these men to purchase 
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himself and his fellow-sufferers, and to take them to some sea- 
port town on the coast of the empire of Morocco, where he 
might be so fortunate as to find some European friend, who would 
redeem them from slavery. After a considerable exertion of his 
abilities, as a negociator, in which he exhibited great patience 
and coolness, he at length effected his purpose, and he and 
his men were purchased, one after another, from their former 
masters. After having proceeded ina south eastern direction 
through the desert, till they were more than three hundred miles 
from the sea, they procured a supply of water from a spring, and 
then shaped their course northwardly. 

“On the morning of the 4th of October, we set off on our journey, all on 
foot, driving our camels before us, on the same kind of flat surface we had 
hitherto travelled over, but about 10 A. M. it began to assume a new aspect, 
and become sandy. The sand, where we first entered it, lay in small loose 
heaps, through which it was very difficult to walk, as we sunk in, nearly to 
our knees, at each step. This sand was scorching hot. The camels were 
now stopped, and all of us mounted on them, when, on their rising up, we 
saw before us vast numbers of immense sand-hills, stretching as far as the 
eye could reach from the north to the south, heaped up in a most terrifick 
manner; we soon arrived among them, and were struck with horrour at the 
sight—huge mountains of loose sand piled up like drifted snow, towered 
two hundred feet above our heads, on every side, and seemed to threaten de- 
struction to our whole party; not a green, nor even a dry bush or shrub of any 
kind in view to relieve the eye—here was no path to guide our footsteps, nor 
had we a compass to direct our course, obstructed by these dreadful barriers. 
The trade-winds which had hitherto given us so much relief, on our journey, 
by refreshing our bodies, when heated by the rays of an almost perpendicula: 
sun, and which had served in some measure, to direct our course—ever 
these winds which now blew like a tempest, became our formidable 
enemy. The loose sands flew before their blasts, cutting our flesh like hail- 
stones, and very often covering us from each other’s sight, while the gusts, 
which followed each other in quick succession, were rushing by.” 

They continued to travel very expeditiously to the north, being 
almost destitute of food; on the 16th of October, our author 


saved the life of his second mate. 

“I had been riding, I think, about two hours, when Clark who was at a 
considerable distance behind, called to me, and said, “Mr. Savage has faint. 
ed away, and they are flogging him with sticks.” I instantly slipped off my 
camel, and ran to relieve him as fast as my legs could carry me. Sed was 
striking his apparently lifeless body, which lay stretched upon the ground, 
with a heavy stick. Hassan had seized him by the beard with one hand, and 
with the other, held a sharp scymeter, with which he was in the act of cut 
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ting his throat. I laid hold of Hassan, jerked him away, and clasping the 
body of Mr. Savage in my arms, raised him up, and called for water. Has. 
gan would have run me through with his cimeter, but Sidi Hamet wrested 
his arm, and prevented him. Iexpected to lose my life, but had determin. 
ed to save Mr. Savage’s at all hazards. I made Sidi Hamet and the others 
understand that he had fainted through hunger and excessive fatigue, and 
that he was not perverse in this instance. This surprised them exceedingly; 
they never before heard of such a thing as fainting.” 

About the middle of October, they reached the northern bor- 


der of the level desert, and approached a country of different 
features; the black tops of high mountains appear in the eastern 
horizon. On the 22d of October, while they were travelling 
along a narrow beach of the sea, huge cliffs overhanging them 
on the right, the ocean being on the left, they were attacked by 
robbers, armed with muskets and cimeters, but repulsed them, 
and put them to flight. 

We now find them traversing the cultivated country of Suse, a 
district lying between the southern border of the emperour of Mo- 
rocco’s dominions, and the great desert, and occupied by en- 
campments of wandering Arabs, and by Arab chiefs dwelling in 
walled towns, and exercising an authority similar to that which 
formerly belonged to the feudal barons in Europe. In one of 
those towns, our author and his men are detained, while Sidi 
Hamet carries on to Mogadore a letter directed by Captain Riley 
“To the English, French, Spanish, or American consul, or to 
any Christian merchant” ‘at that place, containing a narrative of 
his misfortunes, and requesting, under a promise of reimburse- 
ment, the necessary advances to relieve him and his men from 
slavery. While they remain at the town before referred to, they 
meet with Shek Ali, a powerful Arabian chief, and the father-in- 
law of Sidi Hamet. On the eighth day after the departure of Sidi 
Hamet, Rais bel Cossim, a moor of good character, sent by 
William Willshire, Esq. the British consul at Mogadore, arrives 
at the village where the captives had continued, and brings a let- 
ier announcing that Mr. Willshire had received Captain Riley’s 
letter; and had agreed to pay nine hundred and twenty dollars to 
Sidi Hamet, asa ransom for the Americans. 

“My feelings, during the reading of this letter may perhaps be conecived, 
but I cannot attempt to describe them: to form an idea of my emotions at 
that time, it is necessary for the reader to transport himself, in imagina 
tion, to the country where I then was, a wretched slave, and to fancy him 
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self as having passed through all the dangers and distresses that I had ex- 
perienced; reduced to the lowest pitch of human wretchedness, degradation 
and despair, a skinless skeleton, expecting death at every instant: then, let 
him fancy himself receiving such a letter from a perfect stranger, whose 
name he had never before heard, and from a place where there was not ar 
individual creature that had ever before heard of his existence, and in one 
of the most barbarous regions of the habitable globe: let him receive at the 
same time, clothes to cover and defend his naked, emaciated, and trembling 
frame, shoes for his mangled feet, and such provisions as he had been ac- 
customed to, in his happier days; let him find a soothing, and sympathizing 
friend, in a barbarian, and one who spoke perfectly well the language of a 
Christian nation; and, with all this, let him behold a prospect of a speedy 
liberation, and restoration to his beloved family; here let him pause, and his 
heart must, like mine, expand near to bursting with gratitude to his all 
wise and beneficent Creator, who had upheld his tottering frame, and pre- 
served in his bosom the vital spark, while he conducted him, with unerring 
wisdom and goodness, through the greatest perils and sufferings, by a con- 
tinued miracle, and now prepared the beart of a stranger to accomplish 
what had been before determined.” 

Sheik Ali accompanies them on their rout from the village, 
not without many suspicions, on the part of Captain Riley, of 
his unfavourable designs. After passing the ruins of a town, the 
walls of which had been attacked by battering machines, which 
were still standing, they reach the town of Strika, where they 
narrowly escape being carried to the southward, as slaves, by 
Sheik Ali, who still continues with them until their arrival at 
Agader, or Santa Cruz, where they are rescued, through the ac- 
tive faithfulness of Rais bel Cossim, from a second plot laid by 
the Sheik, against their liberty. They were now in the Empe- 
rour of Morocco’s dominions, and after having got about three 
leagues to the north of Santa Cruz, they met Sidi Hamet, re- 
turning from Mogadore, together with Bel Mooden, a Moor, 
charged by Mr. Willshire with the payment of their ransom- 
money on their being safely delivered over to him; which was 
accordingly done; and the Christians, proceeding towards Moga- 
dore, were soon rejoined by Sidi Hamet, though not until the 
latter had had a conference with Sheik Ali, whom he prevailed 
upon, by the payment of a sum of money which was due to him, 
to return towards his home. 

A very affecting account is given of the author’s first meeting 
with Mr. Willshire, and also of the endearing attentions paid 
him by that gentleman, during his subsequent sickness at Moga- 
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dore, during which he was for several days deprived of bis rea- 
son. He declares, that, on his arrival at that place, though he 
had weighed, for the ten years immediately preceding, two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, his weight did not exceed ninety pounds, 
nor did that of each of his fellow-sufferers exceed forty. Hay- 
ing shipped his crew for Gibraltar, Captain Riley resolved to pro- 
ceed, by land, to Tangier. During his stay at Mogadore, he re- 
ceived from Sidi Hamet, an account, which he believed to be true, 
of two journeys made by that Arab across the great desert, in the 
company of caravans, to Tombuctoo, a large city situated near 
the Niger, in the northern part of Soudan, or the negro country, 
immediately on the south of the desert; and of an expedition 
performed from that place to Wassanah, a large town to the 
south east of TTombuctoo, and situated on the Niger, which Cap- 
tain Riley conjectures to be the same river as the Corgo. On 
one of these journeys, it appears, that of a caravan of one thou- 
sand men and four thousand camels, only twenty one men and 
twelve camels escaped, with their lives, from the desert. 

On the 14th of January, Captain Riley having arrived at Ro- 
but, on his way to Tangier, was witness to a singular combat be- 
tween an Arab and two large serpents, whose poisonous fangs 
had been extracted. On the 19th of the same month, he arrived 
at Tangier, and from thence proceeded to Gibraltar, whence, 
on the 2d of February, 1816, he sailed for New-York, and 
reached his native country on the 20th of March following. The 
ransom-money for himself and his companions was soon after 
paid from the treasury of the United States. The narrative con- 
cludes with some impassioned observations on the subject of al- 
leviating the condition of negro slaves in this country, which ap- 
pear to have been awakened in the author’s mind, by the keen 
sufferings which he had recently endured, while reduced, for a 
time, to that low state of degradation. 

This volume contains many interesting remarks, on the soil 
and productions of the countries through which the author trav- 
elled, and on the manners and customs of their inhabitants. <A 
particular description is given of the wandering Arab of the 
great desert, “whose hand is against every man, and every man’s 
hand againsthim,” of the camel, and of the great African lo- 
cust. In an appendix, is subjoined a treatise on the currents in 
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the Atlantick ocean; as also a copy of the Arabick alphabet, and 
a vocabulary of that language of some length. Satisfactory testi- 
monials of the author’s character attach indubitable credit to his 
narrative; his book gives evidence of respectable talents, and 
moral qualities, and communicates much valuable and entertain- 


ing information. ay. 


_—— > + ao 


An Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy and Geology, being an Introduction to 
the Study of these Sciences, and designed for the use of pupils—for persons at- 
tending lectures on these subjects,—and as a companion for travellers in the 
United States of America, Illustrated by six plates. By Pruxen Crzave- 
Lanp, Professor of Mathematicks and Natural Philosophy, and Lecturer 
on Chemistry and Mineralogy, in Bowdoin College, Member of the Ameri- 
can Academy, and Corresponding Member of the Linnean Society of New 
England. Boston: Cummings & Hilliard. 1816. 8vo. p. p. 668. 


Until within a few years past, Geological and Mineralogical 
Science was not only not cultivated, but scarcely known in this 
country; while in almost every kingdom of Europe, it has en- 
gaged alike the attention of Philosophers, Statesmen and Pa- 
triots—who, since the vear 1770, have laboured with assidwity 


and success, to give it a character of general interest, which few 
Sciences possess in a higher degree. Indeed it may be doubted 
whether, in the whole range of Science, any subjects can be 
found, whose knowledge opens to view so many advantages, both 
publick and private. Independently of its great publick utility— 
which is now too universally admitted to require argument—it 
offers an inexhaustible source of delightful contemplation, not 
only to the philosopher and naturalist, but to every man whose 
soul is capable of feeling the wisdom, beauty and order of Uni- 
versal Law. We rejoice with unfeigned sincerity, at the pro- 
gress which a taste for this study seems to be making in our 
country. The vast extent of unexplored territory, which this 
immense continent presents to the eye of inquiry; upon every part 
of which the gifts of nature have been lavished with unsparing 
bounty; will, for ages to come, furnish new pleasures and new 
interest to the investigator. 

The book which Professor Cleaveland has now presented to 
the publick, is, we believe, the first attempt which has been made 
in this country, towards a systematick arrangement of its Mine- 
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ralogy; and we think it will go far to supersede the necessity of 
European works on the same subject. The “Introduction to the 
study of Mineralogy,” is very judiciously divided into Chap- 
ters, Sections, and numerical Articles. ‘The first Chapter con- 
tains the definitions and some few preliminary observations; from 
which we extract the following very pertinent and opportune re- 
marks: 

“43 It is not unfrequently necessary to call in the united aid of philoso- 
phy, chemistry, and mineralogy to obtain a complete investigation of the pro- 
pertics of a single mineral. In the examination of the same body they dif- 
fer from each other by observing that body from different points of view, 
and by taking cognizance respectively of different sets of properties. The 
two last of these sciences, however, are the most intimately connected. 

“It is but a few years since mineralogy could with any propriety claim the 
rank of a science; and for this claim she is principally indebted to the dis- 
coveries of chemistry. But, as if elated by her own rapid progress, she 
has, in several instances, refused to acknowledge the assistance, derived 
from chemistry. The truth iz, both sciences necessarily concur to furnish us 
with the knowledge and description of minerals. ad * 

“14, From a superficial view of minerals in their natural depositories, at or 
near the surface of the earth, it would hardly be expected, that they could 
constitute the object of a distinct branch of science. Nothing appears further 
removed from the influence of established principles and regular arrange- 
ment, than the mineral kingdom, when observed in a cursory manner. 
But a closer inspection and more comprehensive view of the subject will 
convince us, that this portion of the works of nature is by no means destitute 
of the impress of the Deity. Indications of the same wisdom, power and be- 
nevolence, which appear in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, are also 
clearly discerned in the mineral. 

“To be convinced, that the mineral kingdom aflords suitable objects for 
scientifick research, we need but glance our eyes on those singular proper- 
ties of phosphorescence, electricity, magnetism, and double refraction, 
which some minerals possess, and more especially on that striking modifica- 
tion of the laws of affinity, which results in the production of those regular, 
beautiful, geometrical solids, called crystals. 

“But whatever progress may hitherto have been made in mineralogical pur- 
shits, every new advance has opened a wider and more interesting prospect. 
‘he science ts still in its infancy, and in many of its paths can proceed only 
with a faltering and uncertain step. 

“15. The general view of mineralogy, which we have already given, will 
offer to the minds of many sufficient inducements to the cultivation of this 
branch of knowledge. It may also be remarked, that several arts and manu- 
fuetures depend on mineralogy for their existence; and that improvements 
aml discoveries in the latter oannot fail of extending their beneficial effects te 
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the aforementioned employments. In fine the study of mineralogy, wheth- 
er it be viewed as tending to increase individual wealth, to improve and 
multiply arts and manufactures, and thus promote the publick good; or as 
affording a pleasant subject for scientifick research, recommends itself to the 
attention of the citizen and scholar.” 

The second chapter treats of the “properties of minerals,” as 
comprehended under the general heads of Physical and Chemi- 
cal; under the first of which is considered Crystallography, or 
that property of minerals by which some determinate and regu- 


lar figure is produced, in the union of the integrant particles of 


the body. This important and highly interesting branch of Mi- 
neralogy, the author has treated in a manner so plain, concise 
and comprehensive, that the student cannot fail to understand it. 
He has explained not only the fundamental, but all the essential, 
principles of crystallization; and has illustrated his observations 
by a variety of examples of crystals, engravings of which are 
given at the end of the Volume. To this is added the nomencla- 
ture of crystals, embracing all their varied forms and modifica- 
tions; in which the author has been so minute, that but little is 
left to be expected by way of improvement. Professor Cleave- 
land confesses himself indebted to the Abbé Haiiy, of Paris, for 
this attempt at a systematick nomenclature; and has retained the 
original names employed by the Abbé, from an idea that the 
analogy of our language would not justify a literal translation. 
But a literal translation was surely not necessary; for, as he has 
himself very justly remarked, the same terms might with great 
propriety have been adopted as English “by a slight alteration 
of the orthography.” Many of the names used by the Abbé 
Haiiy are Greek derivatives, many more of them Latin, and not 
afew English, with French terminations. As we believe it 
would be a difficult, if not an impossible task, to form a nomen- 
clature which could be made intelligible in every language. with- 


out much circumlocutory explanation, we should prefer that 


every country should use its own language; which might be un- 
derstood with very little trouble, by every other, and thus the 
necessity of introducing foreign words, and a foreign idiom, 
which must sooner or later grow into a serious evil, might be 
avoided, 

In describing the physical or external characters of minerals, 
the author follows the arrangement of Werner. We cannot 
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better express our approbation of the accuracy with which this 
part of the work is executed, than by placing the following ex- 


amples of it before the reader: 
1. Colour. 

“95, This property, although one of the most striking, is by no means 
the most characteristick. Its real importance, however, will be best ascer- 
tained by examining its sources. 

“First, in many minerals the colouring matter is both accidental and ya- 
riable; and arises from the presence of metallick oxides, particularly those 
of iron and manganese. Now these oxides may exist in different propor- 
tions, or with different degrees of oxidation; either of which would pro- 
duce a variation in the colour, or at least in the shade of the colour of dif- 
ferent varieties, belonging to the same species. Hence zircon may be gray, 
green, blue, red, yellow, or brown; quartz may be white, gray, brown, yel- 
low, green, red, &c. and all these colours are further diversified by various 
shades. Now in these and similar cases it is evident, that but little reliance 
can be placed on colour alone. It may indeed be true, that most minerals 
usualiy exhibit some one or two of the colours belonging to them; it may 
even be true, that some minerals present but one colour, yet this one may 
assume a variety of shades, It is hence obvious, that, when the colour de, 
pends upon some accidental ingredient, it can only increase the probability, 
that the mineral under examination belongs to this or the other species. 
The preceding remarks apply to the colours, which appear on most of the 
earthy compounds and of the earthy and alkaline salts. The colouring mat- 
ter may actually be extracted from some saline minerals, and every other 
property remain the same. 

“But, secondly, the colour sometimes depends on the nature of tie mineral, 
and is produced by light refiected trom its essential, component parts. Here 
it is a character of very considerable value. This is the case with most of 
the ores of metals, and with some combustibles. 

“96. We shall now notice the varieties of colour, and the terms employed 
in describing them. 

“Fundamental colours.--Of the various colours eight are assumed, as fun- 
damental. These are snow white, ash gray, the colour of wood-ashes; vel- 
yet black; Berlin or Prussian b/ue; emerald green; lemon yellow; carmine 
red, a high red, like that of vermillion; and chesnut drown. All other co- 
lours are considered, as intermixtures of two or more of these; and are ex- 
pressed by combining the names of the two principal colours, of which the 
intermixture is supposed to consist, as greenish white, or by referring to 
some well known substance, whose colour is nearly uniform, as blood red. 
When a colour is compounded of any two colours, which have reccived dis- 
tinct names, and seems to be intermediate between them, it is described by 
saying, that the predominate colour inclines to or passes into the other, ac- 


Cc ording as it exhibits Jess or more of that other colour.’”’ 
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Then follows an explanation of all the varieties of these fun- 
damental colours; and of the other physical properties of mine- 
rals. 

In speaking of the Chemical characters, which are ascertained 
by means of the blow-pipe, and the action of acids and other 
tests, the learned professor has omitted to remark the different 
effects of the blue and the yellow flame, upon the body under ex- 
amination. The results produced by the action of these two 
flames, are sometimes so essentially different, on the same sub- 
stance, that, we think, an accurate observance of their respective 
effects would do much towards determining the character of min- 
erals, without the necessity of resorting to other methods. 

In the third chapter the author takes a view of the general 
principles of arrangement; and gives a short, but comprehensive, 
exposition of the methods adopted by professor Werner, of the 
school of Freybourg, in Saxony, and by the Abbé Haiiy, of Paris. 
The former of these celebrated men is the advocate of what has 
been called the mineralogical method; and the latter, of the 
chemical method. The inconveniences attending the exclusive 
use of either of these methods, are too obvious to require to be 
pointed out; and Professor Cleaveland, by very wisely choosing 
a middle course, has endeavoured to establish a system more 
consistent with sound principles—one in which the united aid of 
these two methods is called in. Indeed their mutual dependance 
upon each other, seems to be so strong, that we doubt whether 
it would be possible to form an uniform system of mineralogy, 
upon any permanent basis, without their mutual aid. This is 
rendered eminently conspicuous by the following remarks: 


“1. The true composition of minerals is the only sure criterion for deter- 
mining the species, and, when known, should be employed in all cases. 

“2. When the composition of rinerals is entirely unknown, or but im- 
perfectly understood, other characters, depending more or less on the com- 
position, must be employed. Of these the more important are undoubtedly 
derived from the crystalline form and structure; the latter of which may be 
extended to foliated masses, not possessed of a regular form; for these often 
easily yield to mechanical division. Indeed a careful attention to crystal- 
line characters may sometimes remove apparent difficulties in the results of 
analysis. 

“3. The form of the integrant particle may often be employed with great 
advantage; but this alone cannot be relied upon with certainty, because the 
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rm is sometimes common to different species; and hence, if two 
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minerals are found to have integrant particles of the same form, the other 
properties of these minerals, examined in a state of purity, must agree, in 
order to establish the identity of the two substances. 

“4. When minerals, whose ingredients are capable of combining in va- 
rious proportions, are crystallized, the form of the integrant particle may 
be of great use in limiting the specics. 

“5. The form of the integrant particle, and the primitive form of crys- 
tals may be employed with advantage to distinguish what ingredients, 
found in a mineral, are unessential to the species; for whatever can be add. 
ed to a mineral, or taken from it, without affecting these forms, may be con- 
sidercd foreign or not essential. The siliceous carbonate of lime (calcare- 
ous sandstone of Fontainbleau) affords a striking instance of a mineral 
greatly contaminated by a foreign substance, without affecting the form of 
integrant particle. 

“6, When analysis is wanting, mueh benefit may be obtained from the 
primitive forms of crystals in establishing the species; for it is worthy of 
notice, that, when two or more crystals, belonging to different species, have 
the same primitive form, their other physical characters are, in general, 
strikingly different; as in the case of spinelle and magnetic oxide of iron. 
Indeed the primitive form may, in many instances, be employed instead of that 
of the integrant purticles. 

“7, The structure and actual forms of secondary crystals are also impor- 
tant, provided the various angles of the crystal be accurately measured.* 

“8. When all assistance from analysis or the crystalline form is denied, 
the species must be determined by a well chosen aggregate of those exter- 
nal characters, such as structure, fracture, hardness, &c. which depend most 
intimately on the nature of the mineral. It is however to be understood, 
that, in all cases where the composition is unknown, the species are to be 
considered provisional, fill the progress of chemistry shall enable us to reexa- 
mine them. 

*190. The number of species, whose composition is not well known, 
even if it were greater than it is, ought not to be offered as an objection to 
the principles, we have just stated, for establishing the species. An objec- 
tion of this kind woukd be saying, that, because we have not sufficient light 
onevery object, it should be rejected in cases, where it shines with the greatcst 
clearness. Neither can any difficulty or confusion arise from adopting a 
method somewhat mixed, depending in different parts on different princi- 
ples. For so far, as the method is mixed, it arises from an imperfect know- 
ledge of the true composition of ceriain minerals; and there is reason to 
believe, that the provisional species will gradually disappear, either by be- 
coming well established, or by being associated with other species.” 


* The nature of amorphous minerals, whether granular or compact, may 
ehien be ascertained by their intimate connexion with well defined crystals. 
or even with laminated masses of the same substance. Of this epidot: 
Surnishes an importamt illustration > 
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From this reasoning, against which we can see nothing to ob- 
ject, it appears to be very evident, that no correct classification 
of minerals can be made, witheut an occasional recurrence to 
both the methods which have been mentioned. Indeed, even 
with their united atd, the system is extremely unsatisfactory; 
but it is, perhaps, the best that can be pursued in the present 
state of the science. With regard to the chemical method, which 
is that pursued by the Abbé Haiiy, we cannot hesitate to express 
our admiration of its principles, and of its specifick utility; but, 
while we are ready to acknowledge, that it is the most refined, 
as well as the most scientifick, we are inclined to believe, that 
the method of Werner is better calculated to make useful mine- 
ralogists, and to enlarge the sphere of the science: because, be- 
ing the more simple of the two, it is, of course, the more easily 
acquired. By these remarks, however, we do not mean to be un- 
derstood as being the advocates, exclusively, of the method of 
either of these learned professors. On the contrary, as we have 
before hinted, we give the decided preference to the method pro- 
posed by professor Cleaveland; which, as uniting all the advan- 
tages of botl, must necessarily be founded upon more correct 
principles than either, taken alone. 

In the “Introduction to the Study of Geology,” which con- 
eludes this most interesting volume, the author takes a concise 
view of the two theories, which, according to the hypothesis of 
their respective supporters that water or fire has been the agent 
in the formation of minerals, have been called Neptunian, and 
Vulcanian or Plutonian. We are decidedly of opinion, that as 
many facts may be produced in support of the one theory, as of 
the other; and that neither is alone sufficient to account for the 
phenomena, observable in the structure of the exterior crust of 
the globe. Professor Cleaveland, without adopting either of the 
systems entirely, inclines to the Meptunian or Wernerian theory: 
but this is a subject upon which science can never arrive at cer- 
tainty. The more the earth ts examined, the more do the pheno- 
mena which present themselves, seem to confound all hypothesis, 
as to its formation, and the subsequent arrangement of its parts. 

It affords us no little gratification to find, that several of our 
fellow-citizens of Baltimore, are mentioned by the author, in 
terms of high distinction—particularly Mr. H. H. Hayden, to 
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whose zeal for science, we are pleased to have this opportunity 
of offering our respectful homage. 

We cannot close this brief notice, without expressing our thanks 
to Professor Cleaveland, for the very great delight which we have 
experienced in the perusal of his book. He deserves, and we 
sincerely hope will obtain, a substantial reward from his country- 
men, for his arduous and valuable labour. A. 


-——- oo 


The American Register; or Summary Review of History, Politics, and Lite- 
rature. Volume I. Philadelphia: Thomas Dobson & Son. 1817. 8yvo. 
p: p. 459. 


Publick report has ascribed this work to the labours of Robert 
Walsh Jr. Esquire—a gentleman who, in the estimation of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, stands at the head of American Litera- 
ture. A judgment coming from such a source, will hardly be dis- 
puted by any of Mr. Walsh’s countrymen; since they have been 
long disciplined to bow, in submissive acquiescence, to the ver- 
dicts of these magni probique viri. But the nature of the praise 
may be considered somewhat equivocal, when the laudatus, and 
the laudantes—the American scholar, and the Scotch masters— 
agree in pronouncing, that “in this country we cannot as 
yet be properly said to have a literature of our own, and the 
state of criticism among us, scarcely deserves consideration.” 
That a Swan should be regarded as a bird of rare plumage, ina 
community of Geese, is certainly no great mark of distinction; 
at least it may be permitted to the Geese themselves to doubt, 
whether the whiter feathers of the Swan be any evitlence of su- 
periour beauty. 

The compiler of “The American Register,” (if Mr. Walsh be 
the compiler.) has appeared before the publick in a variety of 
guises—in all of which he has deserved, and obtained, the ap- 
piause of foreign criticks—a distinction of which few, if any, of 
his countrymen can boast. The intimate knowledge. which a 
few weeks’ sojourn in Paris, enabled him to acquire, of the ge- 
nius and spirit of the French government, and people,—a know- 
ledge which the laborious study of years has hardly sufficed to 
impart to other travellers—might well seem the work of inspira- 
tion: and as such, indeed, it was regarded by the Ldinburgh Re- 
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viewers. It is, under any circumstances, an invidious task to 
review the writings of our countrymen; we have already been 
accused of partiality, prejudice, and every sinister motive from 
which a reviewer should be exempt; and we have no hope of 
escaping the like ungenerous imputations in the present instance. 
We are aware, indeed, that a notice of this work, above all 
others, will expose us to misconstruction: the writer is himself a 
Reviewer, whose assumed right of pronouncing judgment stands, 
at least, upon an equal footing of legality with our own. He is, 
moreover, an author to whom the praise of preeminence has been 
awarded by the “supreme tribunal of criticism,” in Europe; 
which places him so far above the humble obscurity in which we 
move, that if we commend him, it may be said that we feared to do 
otherwise; and if we venture to call in question the justice of 
his high reputation, we may be charged with envying attainments 
that we can never hope to reach. ‘Those who know us, however, 
will give us credit for more honest feelings; and since we have 
dared, on other occasions, in defiance of Edinburgh Reviewers, 
to think for ourselves, and to establish as cis-Atlantick “tribunal 
of criticism,” silence, now, would be an abandonment of duty. 

It has been so often repeated by the stipendiary criticks of 
Europe, that we have no “literature of our own,” in this coun- 
try, that a writer, who pants to gain “extended celebrity,” finds 
it the easiest course to join in the cry, and hunt down all native 
talent but his own. An American writer who does this is tri- 
umphantly quoted by foreign reviewers, in confirmation of their 
slander, and is, of course, honourably excepted from the general 
degradation of his country. But what, after all, is meant by having 
a literature of our own? It surely will not be pretended, that 
the Literature of any country consists in the original, indigenous 
productions of that country, On the contrary, in our humble 
understanding of the term, it is an acquaintance with the learn- 
ing of other countries, and of other ages, that constitutes Litera- 
ture, and not the writing or the publishing of Books. In omitting 
to do the latter, it may be said, that we have no invention, or no 
industry, but not that we have no literature. A man may pos- 
sess, and may be acknowledged to possess, a large fund of Lite- 
rature, and yet never have written a book. It will hardly be 
denied, we presume, that there are some few men in our country 
45 
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not entirely destitute of literature—in any sense in which it 
may be understood—lIf they possess it, no matter in what degree, 
to whom does it belong? Is is not as much their own as any 
other acquisition can be said to be their own? What may be said 
of individuals may be said of the nation—which is made up of 
individuals. It might, with the same propriety be contended 
that we have no language of our own in this country, because 
we did not happen to form a new alphabet, when we shook off 
the yoke of vassalage.—But in the very first page of the Intro- 
duction to the volume under consideration, we are told that this 
new enterprise of the Editor “is designed to provide for the pub- 
lick a stock of history and literature of something more than 
temporary interest.”” And this is not all; for the Editor goes on 
to assure us, that his design may be considered as accomplished— 
that “the contents of the present volume will, he trusts, be ac- 
knowledged to have this character’”’—that is, as we suppose, a 
literary “character.”” Now, whence does he derive this stock of 
literature, that he has thus provided for the publick? The source 
must be either foreign or domesiick: if the former, he has added 
nothing to the stock which the publick already possessed, in as 
much as they have constantly had access to the same source; and 
if the latter, then the country not only possesses some litera- 
ture of its own, but enough to form a stock “of something more 
than temporary interest.” Besides, the Editor promises to give, 
among a great many other things, in the next volume, ‘a synop- 
sis of American literature”—a promise which necessarily im- 
plies the earistence of sucha property in the country. But we shall 
take occasion, perhaps, to enlarge upon these remarks, when we 
come to the proper place: we are yet only at the first page of the 
“General Introduction by the Editor.” This begins, as is usual, 
when books have been long talked of before they make their ap- 
pearance, with an apology for its delay. With this we profess 
to have very little to do—But, whatever may have been the 
cause, nothing could have happened more opportunely than the 
ultimate appearance of the volume; which arrived at Washing- 
ton, just before the adjournment of Congress, and, of course, 
just before the inauguration of the new President—La time when 
that city is generally thronged with persons of the first distine- 
tion, and when it may be supposed, that every body there is in 
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the best possible humour; some, at the prespect of returning 
home, after a long absence from domestick comforts; others, at 
the anticipation of the crowded Levees, splendid balls, and grand 
ceremonies, which generally attend the installation of a Presi- 
dent. The “American Register,” as might have been expected 
under such circumstances, was well received, in the capitol of 
the country: members of Congress condescended to become 
News-poper Puffers: and the genius, the talents, the judgment, 
the moderation, and the reputation of the Editor, were alternate- 
ly the themes that occupied the visitants of the Drawing Room. 
This was a splendid introduction to the publick—a sufficient ex- 
cuse for even more than a few months’ delay. Butitis high time 
to examine the claims of “The American Register” to the patron- 
age of an American publick. 

“The contents of the present volume [says the Editor,} will, I trust, be 
acknowledged to have this character, [that is, as we have before supposed, 
a literary character,} although they may not scem to support its title, accord- 
ing to the usual composition of books of the same denomination, or to corres. 
pond exactly with the schedule of the prospectus. I had reserved to my- 
self, however, in the prospectus, a latitude of choice as to topics and arrange- 
ment, and I soon discovered that the scope of the semi-annual volume would 
not properly admit of all the common ingredients of a work of the kind. 
Several of these [that is, the common ingredients,] I have, in consequence, 
withheld for the next volume, which will be in the nature of a sequel to the 
present. Together they will more fully realize the idea of a Register.” 

If we have ever seen, we do not now recollect, “the schedule 
of the prospectus;” and, of course, are ignorant how many de- 
grees of Latitude the Editor reserved to himself, in the choice 
of topicks: of this, however, we are certain, that the contents 
really do “not seem to support the title” of the volume, which 
is any thing but an 4merican Register. After stating what are 
to be the contents of the next volume, “which will be in the na- 
ture of a sequel to the present,” (as most second volumes are to 
the first) the Editor jumps suddenly upon the ex-emperour Napo- 
leon, and continues to anathematise him, through three or four 
pages, with as much virulence as any legitimate Bourbon ever 
did. Half a dozen years ago all this might have possessed some 
interest; but, as one of our great orators once remarked of him- 
self, the time has gone by when a man can raise himself to no- 
tice, either by jumping at his throat, or barking at his heels, 
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The imprisoned Napoleon is no longer in a situation to call forth 
the execrations even of those who may have been most injured 
by him; and why an American Editor should “hold himself 
bound,” or how can he fancy that he is “serving his native coun- 
try” to repeat the fabricated tales of such traitors as Bourmont 
“concerning the character of Bonaparte, his co-adjutors and their 
institutions,” is beyond our comprehension to understand. 
We are not surprised, that an Editor thus determined, “ in pur- 
suance of his first steady aim,” to travel out of his way for the 
sake of kicking at the prostrate hero, should “find it almost im- 
possible to persuade himself” that Mr. Hobhouse, the profound 
and accomplished scholar, could be the author of “letters from 
Paris by an English genileman;” and that he should denounce 
these Letters—every one of which bears intrinsick evidence of 
having been written by that acute and faithful observer—as “a 
tissue of falsehood, inconsistency and ribaldry worthy only and 
properly characteristick of a Barrere or of a slavish pamphleteer 
of the palais-royal.” The Letters of so respectable a man as 
the author of “Travels in Albania,”? &c. were in no otherwise 
to be assailed, than by raising a doubt as to their authenticity; 
but this doubt can never be seriously entertained, by any man in 
the slightest degree acquainted with the writings of Mr. Hob- 
house. They speak for themselves. 

Throughout the whole of the article entitled “French Affairs”, 
which occupies the first 78 pages of “The American Register,” 
ard which, (as nothing is said to the contrary,) we take for grant- 
ed, is the production of the Editor, the same invincible spirit of 
hostility to every thing connected with the name of Buonaparte, 
is displayed with a zeal wholly incompatible with a belief in the 
impartiality of the writer. Indeed his invectives are so frequent, 
so puerile, so out of place, that they resemble more the ebulli- 
tions of a school-boy’s rage, than the sober records of an author 
determined to raise a “stock of history” for his country. His 
adulation of the reigning sovereign of France, is no less fulsome 
and misapplied, than his abuse of the deposed emperour, is scur- 
rilous and disgusting. All the thrice distilled lies of the hypo- 
crite Chateaubriand, and the other time-serving sycophants, 
whose sole employment it is to blacken the characters of more 
honest men, are relied upon as authority, outweighing reasog, 
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justice, and common sense. But what have Americans to do 
with the character of Napoleon? Of what consequence is it to 
them whether he was a great Captain, or, as this writer chooses 
to represent him, a pusillanimous coward? 

The next article is entitled “The last campaign of Bonaparte; 
from the French of an eye-witness.” All that we have to say 
upon this is, that it differs essentially, in some of its most im 
portané features, from other accounts of the same campaign by 
other eye-witnesses. ‘This brings us to the 104th page, and is 
followed by an essay on the character “of England and English- 
men,” by a Frenchman—and an inquiry into “the state of 
the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. by 
George Chalmers, F. R. S. &c.’? We mention the heads of these 
articles, not with a view to examine their merits, but to show of 
what materials an American Register may be composed, «The 
Florida question Stated—by Mr. Brackenridge,” which occupies 
about twenty pages of the book, is an article possessing consider- 
able interest, and is, indeed, almost the only one in it which 
“seems to support its title.” Mr. Brackenridge has examined 
both sides of the question, with great ingenuity of argument, and 
has drawn his conclusions in favour of the claim of the United 
States, with irrestible clearness of deduction and perspicuity of 
reasoning, 

On the subject of education, the Editor has some excellent re- 
marks, which we sincerely hope may have their proper influence 
throughout the country; but we differ from him, toto carlo, in his 
scheme of a national university, to be placed “under the auspices 
and supervision, and in the immediate vicinity, of the federal gov- 
ernment.” Such an institution, so placed, would, in our opinion, 
produce nothing but a race of sycophants, placeien and pen- 
sioners, who, instead of being the source of intellectual light to 
the nation, would obscure and perhaps finally extinguish that which 
already exists. The “excitements and restraints” to which the 
professors and pupils would be subject, so far from being a fa- 
vourable consideration, furnishes a powerful argument against it. 
Neither professors nor pupils can properly perform their several 
duties, when exposed to ercitements or subjected to restraints, 
other than those which grow out of a well ordered svstem of in- 
ternal laws. 
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“Emulation [says the Editor] would have springs peculiam to the situation, 
and of the utmost power. All deficiencies might and would be supplied, 
and degeneracies prevented. On the other hand, the government, particu- 
larly the legislative branch, may, without disparagement, be eapected to im. 
prove in the new atmosphere which would be created for its leisure hours 
The neighborhood of a body of learned professors, of a numerous society 
habitually employed in scientific and classical enquiries, of an active sys- 
tem of encyclopedical instruction, must prove an advantage which would 
soon be distinguishable in the tone and temper of our political legistlation. 
There could be no difficulty in concentrating much of the best learning and 
genius now employed or dormant elsewhere throughout the United States, 
and, as Europe is circumstanced, we have but to hold out suitable encour. 
agement, to attract what is most brilliant and profound, from that quarter, 
Indeed, had we or could we be brought, to offer very moderate rewards! we 
might become to the world what Athens was to Greece, the chosen asylum 
of talent and excellence both in the sciences and the arts.” 

The first member of this paragraph appears to us to be com- 
pletely at variance with the third. We are at a loss to know 
what springs emulation could have “peculiar to the situation,” 
unless they were to be found in the government; and a govern- 
ment susceptible of improvement from an intercourse with the 
pupils and professors of the university, can hardly be supposed ca- 
pable of exciting emulation in those very pupils and professors, 
from whose superiour acquirements they are expected to derive 
improvement. The idea of establishing a school at Washington, 
and of importing learned men from Europe, for the purpose of 
teaching the members of our government their duty, is certainly 
new, and might, if carried into execution, be attended with many 
important changes, “in the tone and temper of our political le- 
gislation”’; but it may be considered highly problematical whether 
these changes would briug with them any equivalent advantages 
to the general interests of the people. ‘The members of our go- 
vernment, by an article of the Constitution, must have arrived at 
that stage of life, when the mind is generally fixed upon some 
particular pursuit, and all the intellectual improvement which 
can be expected is that which experience, in the affairs of their 
respective stations, alone can afford them. If this, however, 

were not the case—if our Secretaries, and members of Congress, 
came into publick life raw, ignorant, and uninformed—with their 
minds a perfect blank—we should be very unwilling to trust 
them to the tuition of European masters, who have imbibed their 
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notions of government, in regions where the divine right of Kings 
is an article of religious faith, and where despotism is consider- 
ed a legitimate heritage. On the other hand, a national univer- 
sity “under the auspices and supervision, and in the immediate 
vicinity, of the federal government,” would necessarily be un- 
der the influence of that government, however, or by whomso- 
ever, administered. We know from the history of all ages and 
countries, that learned professors are not more independent, than 
other men. Being placed under the auspices of the Executive, 
they would naturally look to that Executive as the patron and 
arbiter of their destinies. The constant dread of losing their 
places would render them completely subservient to his views; 
and instead of daring to look towards him with the eyes of pre- 
ceptors, they would soon become the willing advocates of any 
system, that it might suit designing ambition to propose. The 
national university” says this writer, “must be wretchedly mis- 
shapen which would not be the best possible nursery for the spi- 
rit, and oracle of the principles of Republicanism.” The possi- 
bility that it might be thus “wretchedly misshapen” is enough 
to prevent us from ever wishing to see such an institution esta- 
blished at Washington. We may not always have a virtuous and 
honest Administration; and upon that would entirely depend the 
“tone and temper” of the national Oracle. 

The “school of theoretic diplomacy,” which the Editor's 
scheme of a national university would embrace, is an appendage 
almost too ridiculous to deserve serious notice: 

“The diplomatic character” says he, “requires, in order to be any way 
perfect, an extensive technical acquaintance with modern diplomatic his- 
tory, with our Statistics, with the statistics and mutual relations of other 
states, besides a knowledge of our and their constitutional forms and prin. 
ciples, ando. foreign languages. All this calls for « course of systematic 
instruction on these heads, which we cannot hope to see established, any 
more than the faculty of law of which I have _ butas parts of a nation- 
al university situate at Washington.” ; ° 

“It is incredible what some of the Seiden’ states have effected by means 
of a diplomatic agency combining general knowledge with experience, The 
annals of Europe from the middle of the seventeenth to that of the eighteenth 
century are full of its achievements and triumphs. According to its par- 
ticular character, whether accomplished or otherwise, the most brilliant suc- 
cessess in arms may prove utterly barren or but poorly productive, as the 
most signal disasters may be greatly mitigated, or wholly counteracted, in 
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their natural effect. The harvest of war is blasted or secured, as the nego- 
tiator is more or less qualified for his momentous charge. A consummate 
ambassador would be worth pees to us than a consummate commander, and 
might save us many campaigns.” . - 

“To these ends” namely, to ainda with the 1 nations 3 of the European 
eontinent to protect us from the force and designs of Great Britain, “an ex- 
tensive and regular chain of diplomatic posts would be necessary, which must 
be found less costly than war, though we should allot to our foreign agents 
the means now wanting to them, of appearing in a manner not absolutely un- 
worthy of all national dignity. It would not be enough to extend and 
methodize our system of diplomacy—if system it can be called—upon a plan 
which this is not the place to suggest; but we must provide for a better choice of 
missionaries. \t is not by means of men, who,—to say nothing of the nature 
of their studies and pursuits up to the moment of commencing their new ca- 
reer—do not even speak or understand the languages of the continent, that 
our government can be kept as it were in thecentre of European affairs, and 
effectually served in the great object of turning those affairs to account, 
What we have lost by the strange composition of our diplomatic corps we may not 
be able to ascertain, or would not, perhaps, acknowledge, if it were shown, 
but as our foreign relations must mevitably assume a character of the ut- 
most importance and complexity, the future will exact that description of in- 
tellect whichis produced by special training—and this can never be complete 
under any other auspices than those of a national university.” 

With a national university under the auspices of the govern- 
ment, and adiplomatic corps, with intellects produced by special 
ular chain of posts from St. Petersburg to Paris, we should be pre- 
training, under the auspices of the university,and stretched in areg- 
pared to convince Great Britain “that the American government 
had put itself in a situation always to interpose the continent be- 
tween”! them. But whatis there in this special training—if it be so 
indispensable—which may not be taught, which indeed is not 
taught, in every institution that bears the name of College in our 
country, quite as well as it could be taught under the auspices of a 
national university? As it respects the “composition of our di- 
plomatic corps,” we are disposed to think that it is now, and always 
has been, perfectly competent to carry on the “war of words” 
with the best trained negociators of Europe. They may not, 
perhaps, have been quite so well versed in the arts of hypocrisy and 
deception; but we cannot be brought to believe, that these are es- 
sential to the character of an able ambassadour. In every human 
concern—in the most important, as well as in the most trivial, af- 


fairs of the world—truth, undisguised and unadorned, is the only 
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principle of action, which can lead to the attainment of any lasting 
advantage. The renown of “achievements and triumphs” that 
may be gained by a different course of conduct is, to say the least, 
not the renown that should be coveted by any member “of the 
great Christian commonwealth of Nations.” ‘The idea of a num- 
ber of nations, professing to be united into one commonwealth by 
the tie of Christianity, and maintaining an intercourse with each 
other, by means in direct oppugnancy to the principles of their 
bond of union, is an incongruity, an absurdity of terms, that we 
are not casuists enough to reconcile. Butas the Editor has hint- 
ed, that he means, in some other place, to suggest a system of di- 
plomacy upon some better plan, than the one now pursued, we 
may hope, hereafter, to have our views of this subject enlarged 
and enlightened. Until then, we must be permitted to believe 
that it would neither be consistent with the doctrines of that 
religion, by the profession of which we are made a member of the 
great commonwealth, nor with the simplicity of our Republican in- 
stitutions, nor with sound policy, to establish a school for the 
avowed purpose of teaching our citizens to become deceitful, cun- 
ning, and designing. We have no objection, on the contrary we 
should rejoice, to see academies, colleges, and universities multi- 
plied in every state in the Union—we have no objection to see this 
done at the earpense of the national treasury: but we protest against 
the establishment of a national university “under the auspices and 
supervision, and in the immediate vicinity, of the federal govern- 
ment.” From the moment that this is done—if ever Congress 
should be so infatuated, by the glare of false reasoning, by the 
brilliant colouring, and popular standing, of its advocates, as to 
sanction the measure—from that moment may we begin to trace 
the downfall of this great Republick. 

We come now to the Editor’s remarks on the literature of the 
country, of which we have before said a few words. On the sub- 
ject of literature, as on almost every other, in the present volume, 
he has confined his selections to the “European continent” for 
reasons which must be satisfactory, to those who acknowledge the 
truth of what follows: 

“In this eountry we cannot as yet be properly said to have a literature of 
our own, and the state of criticism among us scarcely deserves considcra- 
tion. Icould cite, however, several original works of arecent date which 
46 
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fulfil their promise and are substantially nutritive; such are the three dis. 
courses of the Hon. De Wit Clinton; the statistics of the Hon. Timothy 
Pitkin; the views of Louisiana by Mr. Brackenridge, and the geographical 
tract of Mr. Darby already mentioned, the Picture of Cincinnati by Dr. 
Drake, which is, in fact, an able picture of the State of Ohio, and furnishes 
much curious information respecting our western country im general; the 
works of John Taylor of Caroline, Virginia, praiseworthy under some points 
of view and very exceptionable under others; the Sketch of the Botany of 
South Carolina and Georgia, by Stephen Elliot, preeminent among all the 
publications concerning American Plants, for scientifick exactness, and 
practical utility, &c. &e.” 

Here follows a short but severe philippick against Mr. Ogilvie 
and «“Mr.’? Woodward. He continues thus: 

“It is this kind of empiricism on the one hand, and presumption on the 
other, which arrests our solid advancement, perverts our relish, and de- 
grades us from our true level in the eyes of Europe. 

“We have had now and then a volume of poetry always below mediocrity, 
and a few romances or novels too contemptible to be remembered. Our Par- 
nassus is fruitful only in weeds, or underwood at the best. 








‘Prose swell’d to verse, verse loit’ring into prose. 


“I would much prefer that our taste and intelligence should be tested by 
the English works reprinted among us, although these, too commonly have 
been trumpery and insignificant. Our booksellers seem to have been govern- 
ed by the panegyrics of English reviews, and the success of a book as evi- 
denced by the number of editions; without making allowance for the 
influence of venality or party spirit on these panegyrics, and the circum- 
stance that, in so vast a reading public as the British, no kind of trash can 
fail to have a great number of eager consumers. Henee we have been inun- 
dated with what could have no other than the worst of effects on American 
taste, and must either produce or pamper an intellectual chlorosis.” 

If this writer had not already acquired some reputation, among 
those of his countrymen who never take the trouble to think for 
themselves, we should deem such criticism as that which we have 
just transcribed, unworthy a moment’s notice. But, unfortunate- 
iy, fashion governs, in every thing, withdespotick sway; and it has 
been so long the fashion, with Americans of a certain standing, 
to regard this country as destitute of" “taste and intelligence,” 
that they have become insensible to the degradation of yielding up 
their judgments, to the guidance of foreign pedants. They are 
not only willing to acknowledge the deplorable condition of their 
country, asit respects literary and scientifick attainments, but they 
are ready to believe that the writer who tells them of it, whether 
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native or foreign, possesses in himself all that he denies to them. 
——It is not our object to say any thing of the particular praise or 
censtre, which the Editor has applied to particular books; but 
when he oversteps this limit, and at one fell blow, knocks down the 
whole literature of his country, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
him wanting either in judgment or candour. Pure and honourable 
criticism could never have dictated the following sentences: 
“We have had now and then a volume of poetry always below me- 
diocrity.” ‘Our Parnassus is fruitful only in weeds, or under- 
wood at the best. ‘Prose swell’d to verse, verse loit’ring into 
prose.”” When this Zntroduction was written, the “Airs of Pales- 
tine” «‘Crystalina” and “The Village” had all been published; and 
they are all American poems. ‘The first has not often been ex- 
celled any where, and the two last must be allowed, by all who 
have any pretensions to poetical taste, to possess a character 
very far from being “below mediocrity.” We do not stand 
alone in our estimation of the merits of these poems; they 
have been read, and criticised, and admired, throughout our coun- 
try: but, even if this had not been the case—if the voice of 
every living critick had been raised in their condemnation— 
still would we maintain our judgment, and willingly stake our 
reputation upon the confirmation of that judgment by posterity, 
If these are the ‘weeds or underwood” of “our Parnassus,” the 
spontaneous growth of our poetical garden, unblessed as it is 
with the invigorating sunbeams of encouragement or patronage— 
what may we not expect to see it yield, when it shall become the 
fashion to prefer indigenous to exotick productions! But the 
Editor, it seems, actuated by a laudable desire to encourage the 
exertion of native talent, “would much prefer that our taste and 
intelligence should be tested by the English works reprinted 
among us, although these, too commonly, have been trumpery 
and insignificant.” We really fear to be considered as trifling 
with the understanding of our readers, to waste a moment in 
pointing out what they cannot fail to perceive, the unmeaning ab- 
surdity of such language. What, prefer to see “trumpery and 
insignificant English works reprinted among us” although these, 
as he himself acknowledges, “could have no other than the worst 
of effects on American taste, and must either produce or pamper 
an intellectual chlorosis”? Surely the writer must have been 
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dreaming, that he lived in Edinburgh, and in concert with the 
“great Jefferies” had matured a seheme for blasting in the bud 
every shoot of American intellect. Our heckacliars are already 
too little disposed to encourage American Authors—not because 
they are unworthy of encouragement; but because it has been the 
fashion to “prefer” the trash of the English press. When this 
shall cease to be the case—and it will cease, from the moment 
that our countrymen renounce their slavish deference to the dog- 
mas of English criticks, and assume the right of thinking for 
themselves—then will it be seen that America has a “stock of 
literature’ in store, not only sufficient for her own emergencies, 
but for the embellishment of those countries that now look upon 
her with the most supercilious contempt. 

Amorg the articles of «elegant literature” the Editor has in- 
serted an extract from a history of Russia, written by himself, 
and which, he says, is «completed as far the reign of the empe- 
ror Paul.” This extract relates to a very important period in 
Russian history—the reign of Ivan IV.—the first monarch who 
assumed the titl: of Czar and utocrat of all the Russias. It 
is, upon the whole, an interesting article; but neither its matter, 
nor style, would justly entitle it to the character which the mo- 
desty of its author has given it, of elegant literature. 

The remarks of the Editor, on the subject of a publick library 
at Washington, so entirely accord with our own sentiments, 
that we cannot refrain from placing them before our readers: 

“There is an absolute obligation on the part of the Federal government, 
to provide, in the Federal metropolis, in the shape of a library, a great re- 
servoir of instruction in all the departments of human knowledge for the use 
of the public, as well as of its own members; and the library, certainly 
may be so administered as to be open to the one, without at all interfering 
with the studies or researches of the other. The idea of an establishmen, 
of the kind, set apart, and peculiar in the character of its materials, for the 
use of Congress, could only spring either from great poverty of invention 
as to the discipline of such establishments, ora very imperfect view of the 
qualifications of an accomplished legislator and statesman. It is not for 
Congress to presume that there is any branch of human science for which a 
body so universal in its possible composition, will not hereafter furnish, in 
som or other of its members, a cultivated and active taste; or that there is 
branch which may not fall within its immense scope of constitutional 


action, so as to make the possession of all the best means of judgment, thet 
js the best treatises on it, highly clesirable, if not indispensable. 
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“The next generation will, we confidently predict, blush at the objections 
made in Congress to the purchase of Mr. Jefferson's library. Party-spirit 
darkling and chafing, spoke the language of an auctionecr, or a chapman, 
and erred egregiously, even in its huckstering calculations; for Mr. 
Jefferson’s library was worth, and would, in all likelihood, have brought én 
the market, at least double the sum allotted by Congress to the purchase.” 


With respect to the style of this writer, there are many, and 
egregious faults—faults, indeed, that we have been nota little as- 
tonished to find, in a writer of so much experience, and of suc! 
lofty pretensions. It is diffuse toa most tedious degree. Paren 
theses, or, as Mr. Ogilvie would say, parenthetical clauses, recur 
with a frequency that interrupts the sense, and vitiates the con- 
struction of the sentence. The diction wants both purity and 
propriety. The metaphors and similitudes frequently confound 
and obscure what they are intended to illustrate; and the anti- 
theses are often false. «France divided within, threatened fron 
abroad,” instead of “from without.” “Remove the Bourbon 
and we should witness a scene upon a mighty scale of horre 
similar to that of the raft which bore the crew of the French friga 
Medusa”—si fas est, &c. “They must be disposed to promot 
the prosperity, particularly the commercial—of the true maritime, 
&c.”” The substantive should have been repeated after “com- 
mercial” instead of the dash—“to ripen the sympathy of interest 
into one of feeling, its surest auxriliary.”” The state of maturity 
or immaturity cannot change the uature of the fruit: a cherry 
can never be ripened into a strawberry. But besides the false 
metaphor, he commits the absurdity of making the superiour the 
auxiliary of the inferiour—contrary to the nature of auxiliaries, 
which are generally considered a sort of underlings, to the prin- 
cipal actors. It is this corrosive recollection that animates her” 
— it is the nature of a corrosive to destroy animation. “Besides 
a knowledge of our and their constitutional forms, &c. “Up to 
the moment”—< “dispensed from”—“savans and literati”—to 
say nothing of the idiom here, what is the difference between the 
two words? ‘Impressiveness”—<grade”’—“humiliate”—<ap- 
preciate”—the three former of which words are not to be found 
even in the Dictionary “by an American gentleman.” “Trum- 
pery and insignificant”—“recluse and mutes”—here substan- 
tives and adjectives are coupled together, without regard to taste, 
or propriety of construction. These are a few of the many 
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faults that are to be found in the Editorial articles: We have 
transcribed them merely to show to our readers, how little con- 
nexion fame and merit have with each other. T. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE MISSOURI TERRITORY. 
[In a Letter to the Editor. } 


St. Louis, M. T. 
Dear 





9 
It is now incumbent on me, to redeem the pledge which I 


some time since gave you; and present you with a Bird’s-eye 
riew, of this most interesting portion of the Union. — 

The boundaries of the Missouri Territory appear to have been 

fined by most geographers, who have treated of the subject, 

a very vague and unsatisfactory manner. 

From the best information I can obtain, it is bounded on the 
outh, by an east and west line, drawn on the latitude of 33° 
North, separating it from the state of Louisiana: on the East 
by the Mississippi river: on the North by the British possessions, 
or according to some, by the 45° North latitude; and on the West 
by uncultivated regions extending to the shores of the Pacifick 
Ocean. 

Within this immense range, it is to be presumed, great va- 
rieties of climate and soil will present themselves. The climate 
is, I think, more pleasant, than that of similar latitudes in the At- 
lantic States. It is to be observed, however, that in consequence 
of the very open and level character of the country; or from 
some other cause, the variations of temperature are extremely 
sudden. From this fact, it would naturally be concluded that 
Pulmonary Consumption would be a common disease: but in 
reality, it is extremely rare with the native inhabitants; nor is it 
as common among the emigrants, as I have observed it to be, in 
other parts of the United States. The general character of the 
territory is healthy inthe extreme. During the autumnal months, 
those who reside on the water courses, or who are engaged in 
mavigating boats, are liable to be attacked by bilious and inter- 
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mitting fevers; but the seasons of winter, spring and summer, 
are rarely marked by the occurrence of any disease of a serious 
character. 

The large bodies of open, or prairie land, (on the borders of 
which the farmer generally settles and encloses his fields) cut of 
one fruitful source of disease in all new countries. 

For here, he is not, as in a thickly timbered country, surround- 
ed for the first two or three years, with an atmosphere heavily 
charged with vegetable putrefaction; but is, as it were, in the 
situation of a person settling on an improved estate. 

To the mind of a superficial observer, the prospect of the im- 
mense prairies, destitute of timber, (and loaded with the most 
luxuriant crop of grass) presents the idea, that this description 
of land can never be peopled: but as those immense meadows 
were in the first instance formed by the action of fire, so daily 
experience proves, that nothing is requisite to their being speed- 
ily covered with heavy timber again, but that this fire should be 
kept off. 

The upland of the territory has generally its base on a stratum 
of lime stone, and is exceedingly fertile; the bottoms of the rivers, 
which are commonly very extensive and well timbered, are com 
posed of the richest loam. 

Springs of fine water are abundant in most parts of the coun- 
try, and are generally strong!y impregnated with what is called 
lime stone. 

The mineral riches of this country, are highly deserving of 
notice; and although we have ceased to follow the “ignis fatuus,”’ 
which first led the Spanish and French to explore this region— 
still we have not been disappointed in finding that which is no 
doubt of much greater national importance than silver or gold, 
viz. inexhaustible beds of lead and iron ore, and innumerable 
sources of the strongest salt water. The numerous caves, which 
exist in all lime stone countries, present us also with immense 
quantities of Salt-Petre; and thus nature seems to have render- 
ed this country independent of the world, both in a state of 
peace and war. 

But although thus formed by nature, to live in a state of Chi- 
nese seclusion from the rest of the world—perhaps no inland 

portion of the globe enjoys greater commercial! advantages. 
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Bounded as we are, on the East, by the Mississippi river, a 
constant and uninterrupted outlet for surplus produce is always 
offered. ‘This enables the farmer here, to be in market at Or- 
leans, long before those of the states bordering on the river Ohio, 
can leave home. On the other hand, the Illinois, and Oisconsing 
rivers, which empty into the Mississippi above this, afford at 
many seasons of the year, a direct communication with the chain 
of northern Lakes. 


The Mississippi and its waters, thus afford a northern and 
a southern outlet; the territory is also pierced by a number of 


the finest navigable rivers. 
To commence at the Southern extremity of the territory, we 


first meet with the Arkansas, a large, deep and gentle stream, 
which affords a navigation of four or five hundred miles, and 
washes an extensive and fertile country; and one abounding in 
Salt and other minerals. So much so, that the river, though a 
large one, is, at a point some hundreds of miles above its mouth, 
very strongly impregnated with Saline and metallick substances. 

The general course of the Arkansas, is nearly East. 

The next stream of importance we meet with, is White River. 
This is a fine, large water course, affording a navigation of some 
hundred miles; and after watering a most valuable and fertile dis- 
trict of country, runs a South East course, and enters the Missis- 
sippi, near the mouth of the Arkansas, and is in fact connected 
with that river by a Bayou, a short distance from their entry inte 
the Mississippi. 

We next come to the river St. Francois. This, although not 
near so large a stream, as either of the first mentioned, affords a 
very considerable navigation. We meet with no other stream of 
consequence after this, for nearly two hundred miles. 

The Merrimac, then presents itself. This is a beautiful river 
about two hundred yards wide, and affords a good navigation 
for large boats for some hundred miles. The Merrimac and its 
waters, run through an extremely rich mineral country. The 
finest banks of Iron ore, are to be seen on it, and on one of its 
branches, the lead mines in the county of Washington, (now in 
operation) are situated. 

‘rhe Merrimac empties into the Mississippi about fifteen miles 
helow St. Louis. 
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We now approach a river, as well, on account of its length, 
depth, and the rapidity of its current, as of the fertile tract of 
eountry which it waters, is without a parallel, I believe, in the 
world. The Missouri, to which I allude, empties into the 
Mississippi about thirty miles above the Merrimac. Its breadth 
at the mouth, and for many hundred miles above, is between 
three fourths and half a mile. Its waters are well known to be 
of a singular, muddy nature, and it is this stream, which im- 
presses on the Mississippi its characteristick, turbid and turbu- 
lent features; for previous to the junction of that river with the 
Missouri, it is a very remarkably clear and gentle, though deep 
stream; resembling very much in its appearance the river Ohio. 

The Missouri taking its rise in the Rocky Mountains, and run- 
ning nearly an east course, is joined in its progress, by an im- 
mense number of fine navigable streams; but as the settlements 
have not yet proceeded higher up than Grand River, it will be 
sufficient to mention that river and the Osage and Gasconade. 

They are all three, large navigable streams, the first coming 
in from the north, and the two last from the south. 

Between the Osage and Grand Rivers, is probably the finest 
body of land in the known world. It is now populating rapidly. 

This district of country is commonly known under the vulgar 
appellation of Boon’s Lick. It abounds in almost every part 
with strong Salt water, and considerable manufactories of Salt 
are now in operation there. The Salt made at them is the finest 
I have ever seen manufactured in the United States. 

To return to the Missipippi, which has now assumed a mild 
and pleasing aspect; we proceed nearly sixty miles before com- 
ing to any stream of importance, emptying in from the western 
shore. We then meet with Salt River, a small stream, but af- 
fording good navigation, during some part of the year, for some 
distance. 

This river, however, is most remarkable for having near it, the 
finest body of land, and the greatest abundance of Salt water. 

Numerous other navigable streams empty into the Mississippi 
above this; and on its banks are probably the richest lead mines 
in the world, but as these are within the Indian country, I shall 
pass them over. I have thus, my dear Friend, given you a hasty 
eetch of this rising territory. Should I remain in this country, 
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I may, probably, try to amuse you by giving a description of the 
primeval state of manners, which once existed, and still is ob- 
servable here. Yours sincerely. L. A. 


+ a > 
FOR THE PORTICO. 


The American Drama. 


The Literary taste, and intellectual condition of a country, 
are dependant on so many fortuitous circumstances, and appar- 
ently remote and unconnected events, for their purity, and cor- 
ruption, their beauty, splendour, and deformity, that it frequent- 
ly becomes difficult to keep the whole of them in view; and with 
the utmost sedulity, many will escape us, which are, perhaps, of 
more importance than those we happen to describe, or are most 
desirous to discuss. Among these, I am compelled to number, 
the existing state of the American Stage; which, whether it re- 
presents foreign productions, or native plays, still holds too great 
a measure of influence, over the minds and tastes of the people 
to be wholly disregarded; especially as this influence is subver- 
sive of all excellence in letters, and purity of dramatick produc- 
tions. The truth of this remark might be supposed too obvious, 
to permit denial, or allow of an explanation, yet to many it may 
justly wear an appearance so strange as to excite wonder. It 
might be thought, that the judicious, the witty, and the learned, 
would struggle to oppose the effect of those plays, which tended 
to the depravation of taste; and immediately aimed at the sub- 
version of classical principles, so long established by the voice 
of nature, and so solidly confirmed by the repeated verdict of 
experience: in fine, that all those who were endowed with supe- 
riour knowledge and discernment, should intercept the advances 
of folly, frown on the violations of nature, and denounce with 
effect, the pretensions of false conceit, turgid sublimity, and in- 
coherent invective. Here, however, reason anticipates what 
humanity cannot perform. You may succeed in banishing from 
the theatre, all minds of taste, knowledge and delicacy; but the 
latter can never reform the furmer. It is the errour of a feeble na- 
ture, like my own, to side with the opinions, prejudices, and ha- 
hits of the majority; and hence it is, that the select few, who are 
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judicious in themselves, yet often appear equally as corrupt as 
the mass, because they seem to sanction, by their silence, those 
abuses which they deem it impracticable to explode by reason, or 
abash by ridicule. Perhaps too, the argument at last resolves 
itself into a mere principle of interest. Those who have the 
immediate direction of the Stage insist, that if they perform 
classical pieces, and restore the theatre to its pristine splendour 
and purity, their houses will be empty, their career ruinous; that 
men of taste, are too few in number, to support the Stage; and that | 
the follies of ignorance must be humoured, to secure their support. 
Yet the fallacy of this argument is readily exposed; for it in op- 
tional only with men of intellect and taste, to attend the thea- 
tres, and if the performance is frivolous, they will abstain from 
it, and influence all within their own circle to do the same; 
whereas the ignorant, the idle, and the dissipated, and the gay, 
regularly attend it, from a sort of necessity, which allows them 
no choice, even if they possessed judgment. Another formida- 
ble and conclusive argument also against this futile objection to 
classical performance, is, that the prevailing. method, excites all 
those averse to scenick representations, to declaim against them, 
with more colour of reason; and thus, the invectives of the aus- 
tere combine with the dissuasives of the wise, and discerning, 
to render the theatre unpopular, and obnoxious. This in time 
gradually thins the audience. The fashionable part of the world, 
who always affect the appearance of taste and wit, at length fol- 
low the example of the delicate minds; and retreat from a place, 
in which they behold nuught but ignorance and vulgarity clam- 
orously enjoying the lowest obscenity, and farce. The audience 
at last reduced to the lowest people, fails to remunerate the play- 
ers; and it is perceived, that the mass, no more than the judici- 
ous few, can of themselves afford adequate support to a brilliant 
and well conducted theatre. Hence it appears manifest, that 
even the interest of those who conduct the Stage, demands that 
it should be purged of the folly and the farce, that now render 
it so contemptible and disgusting. 

In Europe, the Stage has long been perverted and abused to 
every irrational purpose. Since the time of Young, Congreve, 
and Rowe, Tragedy in England has lamentably degenerated. In 
France nothing worth the seeing, has been composed since the 
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glorious days of Voltaire: and in Spain, Portugal, and Germany, 
there was never much perfection from which they could decline; 
they have not risen to a peint high enough, to enable them to fall. 
Of Sweden and Russia, I say nothing at present; their example 
eannot reach us.—England is the Mirror that we look to. We 
adopt her practices, imitate her corruptions, and play nothing 
but her pieces; if her Stage is prostituted to the puerilities of Spec- 
tacle, ours will also share the same deformity. Ifa Mr. Maturin 
produces a mongrel monster of German incongruities and hor- 
rours, and it is exhibited with applause on the London Stage; it 
is certain of being performed with applause in America, whether 
it merits praise, or proscription. Such is the servility of fashion; 
the absurdities of prejudice; the ridiculous inconsistency of sur- 
rendering judgment to opinion. It is quite time, that we should 
strike from our minds these fettera of intellect and taste. The 
English have banished Massinger, Jonson, Shakspeare, Otway, 
Congreve, and Young’; let us afford them a sumptuous asylum, in 
the American theatres; and while we dissent from them in taste 
and judgment, let us at the same time convince them by such a 
conduct, that it is not through envy, or ill-will, through igno- 
rance, or prejudice. 
To this suggestion, I already see the critick impatiently ex- 
pressing his dissent: That is impossible, we have no good play- 
ers, to fill the parts in standard Comedy, and legitimate Trage- 
dies. If this be true, and I am rather willing to allow it, the evil 
is the growth of your own indiscretion; and want of manage- 
ment. Bad plays never give birth to good actors. Le Cain and 
Garrick, were born while the Muses were rioting in the bowers 
of Melpomene, and decking with unfading chaplets of glory, the 
brows of Shakspeare and Racine. To produce great players, 
there must be strong allurements of ambition, as well as gain. 
What glory can a player derive from a character in Mother 
Goose, the Forty Thieves, The Wonderful Lamp, and the Wood- 
man’s Hut? Eveh stupidity sneers at the question. Besides, 
all such grand spectacles, as they are termed, require some of 
them ten, some fifteen, some thirty, or even forty players. The 
Managers are consequently obliged to keep a troop of ill favour- 
ed assassins of pure English, in constant pay. Were a great 
player to offer, they could not afford to keep him on their boards; 
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they want numbers, not the magick powers of a Garrick, a Cook, 
or a Mossop. Here then lies the chief evil of our Stage; the ra- 
dical errour, that requires removal, previous to excellence being 
attained. If we enact good pieces, good players will spring up, 
and our English friends instead of sending us a cargo of Stage 
acting Horses, will speedily furnish us with a company of ra- 
tional buskin-heroes; and in place of gaping in idle wonder, that 
a horse should ape the menial actions of the hind, we may gaze 
with the noblest pleasure, at the perfect delineations of a Casar’s 
a Cato’s, or a Mahomet’s passions. 8. 
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Reply to the Essay, entitled «Genius, the soul of Passion,” 


Addréssed to «S.” 


T should never kave appeared in the Portico with my remarks 
upon your essay on Genius and Passion, but for the manner in 
which you spoke of Hume: with Voltaire, I have nothing to do; 
you said no more of him than any man may say with propriety. 
A great governing maxim with me is, that every man’s opinion 
should be respected, while it appears to be sincere; and we are 
bound to believe it sincere, until the contrary be proved. 

I have always held too, that prejudices are not, of necessity, 
legitimate subjects of assault. I admit that prejudice is errour, 
yet, there are errours so innocent as to deserve respect, while 
they are so obstinate, as to defy conviction. Of this class are 
many respecting Mr. Hume. It is the character of the human 
mind to submit its judgment to wit and ridicule, while it can resist 
reason and argument forever. The majority of mankind from 
their pursuits and habits, ‘can never be interested or awakened 
by the sublime speculations of philosophy; their leisure and ed- 
ucation, will not permit them to examine its evidences, or its ar- 
guments: but every man can feel ridicule. They cannot be 
benefited by the truths of such philosophy, and they may be 
injured by its falsehoods. It is therefore better, for it is safer, that 
the majority of mankind, should retain their very prejudices 
against the general character of such philosophy. 

In my reply, I complained of your approbation being unneces- 
sary and unqualified.—If your opinions had been assailed—if 
you had been called upon as a man to declare them:—~f they had 
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been necessary to your argument,—or even if they had not been 
strictly necessary, and you had qualified them as far as you might 
conscientiouly—I should have been the last to condemn you; for I 
am more than an admirer of Mr. Hume myself. 

These are your words: ‘The enemies of Hume are rapidly 
receding from their hostile position, and, begin to confess, that 
he was right, though the sphere of his reflection and speculations 
was too elevated for common mortals.”—Now there is much truth 
in that remark, but the continuation is too general, and I think 
rather uncharitable: you say: «Yet the truths he unfolds, can- 
not be confuted by those who would believe them, if they had 
courage to repose in their consequences,” and again “If there 
existed no hypocrites, we should probably find few, if any foes 
to the divine illumination of philosophy.—In my reply, I chose 
to take your meaning rather than your words—and [ still think 
that there is a fair inference from what I have quoted—that those 
who think differently from Mr. Hume, and yourself of course, 
upon his divine philosophy—are considered by you as hypocrites 
and I did say “fools,” but I should have said, “common mortals” 
—and cowards.—and this you have dispassionately called a “fice 
tion” a gross misrepresentation——The reader must judge be- 
tween us. 

I admit that your remarks upon Hume, seemed but a secondary 
object of consideration with me, and these were my reasons.— 
Of alf subjects in the world, religion is that which ought to be 
approached with the most reverence.—I do not say this because 
others say it, or because [ would appear to be religious—for, I 
am not: but because so little is to be gained, and so much to be 
lost, by altercation. No two men ever did, or ever will think 
precisely alike on any of its doctrines;every man is responsible to 
his God alone, for his opinions, and his prejudices. When you 
have given an argument to an adversary, to which he cannot re- 
ply, he is generally further than ever from adopting your side of 
the question; for, generally, he gets angry. Another remark I 
have made, which [ think peculiar to religion and politicks; a man 
aims only to establish his own arguments, rather than to refute 
those of his adversary: both are subjects that I would carefully 
avoid, but yet, if necessary, I would avow my opinions on both, 
in the face of heaven and earth. By approving, in general terms, 
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any individual who has rendered himself obnoxious tothe maj or- 
ity of mankind upon either, you touch a fibre that is felt in every 
heart at the same moment; all their habits of thinking, resent 
the indignity, if that touch be careless and unprovoked: their 
very prejudices are the creatures of habit, and they cannot be 
discomposed with impunity; thus the passions, the prejudices, 
the feelings are all connected by that chain, and they all kindle 
in its vibration. 

Hume was a Deist: almost every man in society knows more 
of him in that character, than in any other: it follows, that when an 
advocate steps forth for Mr. Hume, unless he specifies how far 
he is so, he appears to the most of society as an advocate for 
Deism—this is a fair statement of the case. 

The publick opinion should be respected: what one man 
ealls truth, another calls prejudice; he who carelessly and 
needlessly assaults any general doctrine, directly or indi- 
rectly, gives to its supporters the most unequivocal proof of con- 
tempt. Youtouched a general doctrine indirectly, but with a 
carelessness, that proved your indifference to the feelings of the 
publick: I called upon you more to defend yourself. than your 
doctrines. So much for my principal motive; it was rendered 
subordinate for the reasons I have stated. In reading you 
essay I found it full of inconsistencies, and I attempted to prove 
that your own means would destroy your own purpose: how far 
I succeeded must be determined by others who have read us both- 
I was not surprised at finding such inconsistencies: such subjects 
are always fruitful in them, and they arise from the pre- 
cipitation with which general laws are established. Either 
passion is what the generality of mankind mean, when they 
say such a person is passionate, or is not. If it is, 1 take your 
own words to prove that genius and passion are not necessarily 
inhabitants of the same mind. If it is not, but some other qual- 
ity resembling grandeur of thought, perseverance, application, 
or judgment, you will find no opposition in declaring, that such 
qualities produce the very consequences which you attribute 
to passion. You have produced abundance of authorities; I shall 
offer only one, one reason is, because I recollect no more at 
present, and another, that if I did, I should not use them, for 
great men commit the greatest errours, ‘The majority of writers 
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had rather go wrong alone, than follow a leader who is right. 
Gibbon says of Justinian II. his “passions were strong; his un- 
derstanding was feeble.”” You may say to this, understanding is 
not genius; if you should, it would strengthen my former po- 
sition, that Genius has nething to do with usefulness. 

In my remarks, I declared that one may assume Passion: you 
say no, but that one may assume the “appearance of passien.” 
You will not deny, that affectation may become habit; that habit 
may be mistaken fer nature; that what was once but an appear- 
ance from indulgence and repetition, may become real. Do we 
not see how contagious is the example of an irritable, or a mild 
man? I declared that Passion (i e what the world calls Passion, 
passionate manners) was the very creation of the will. Now I 
demand if it be as practicable to acquire the character of a 
Genius, as of a passionate man? Or grant that it is all appear- 
ance only; is it as easy to appear to have Genius as Passion? 

Indeed you have puzzled me by the apparent contradiction of 
some of your explanations. First you say, “a man may possess 
violent Passions and not a spark of Genius”—we certainly agree 
there: and you give the following philosophical reasons, “he 
may want imagination, his mind may want culture, his faculty 
may be defective, and his Passions perfect.” You accuse me 
of misconciering you; I fear I shall continue to do go, let me 
take either side of your argument, for I cannot reconcile the 
preceding admission with this declaration of yours, «I do believe 
that the Genius and Passions of a man, are always in proportion 
to each other.” In the former, you admit that Passion may ex- 
ist, not only without Genius, but without imagination: and fur- 
ther, that Genius is produced by education; for you assign the 
want of “culture” as a reason, that a man of violent Passions 
may not have a spark of Genius. Passion is natural then, but 
Genius is not! You cannot deny the latter part of this proposi- 
tion, it is drawn from your owa words, and if you deny the for- 
mer, you admit what I contend for,that Passion may be created by 
ourselves; but I have done: the greatest men who touch such 
subjects, are soonest bewildered. R. 
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THE PILGRIM, 


No. VII. 


Pil give my jewels, for a set of beads; 


My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage; 
My gay apparel, for an alms-man’s gown; 
My figured goblets for a dish of wood.—Saaxsrzans Rrem. 1, 


It was an evening in the middle of April;—no tempest lowered 
in the heavens; no rude blasts shook the new fledged forest No— 
Nature, not Romance presided over the scene; the frowns, the 
struggles, and the conflicts of the elements had subsided into 
tranquillity. The smiles of the wanton Spring dimpled in the 
opening rose, which emitted a wild and cheering fragrance, and 
mingling with the simple odour of the lotus and the violet, in- 
spired the senses with the purest pleasure; nor did the luscious 
strawberry, thickly strewed around, fail to regale the eye, and 
excite the palate. The gleams of the declining Sun still tipt the 
oaks of the forest; and here and there gilded the flowery cop- 
pice, with a brilliancy the more vivid and engaging, as contrast- 
ed with the gloom that thickened in the distance. The deer, 
startled by the resounding hoofs my horse, sprung every few 
paces, from their covert; and castig a timid glance towards the 
unwelcome disturber of their repose, bounded through the wood; 
while the smooth lustre of their skins sparkled in the mellow sun- 
beams; till far escaped, the rustling of the leaves could be heard 
no more; and the placid silence of rural delight reigned around 
me; only interrupted at intervals, by the warbling of the birds» 
as they sung a sprightly adieu to the day. This, however, lasted 
but a moment. A flock of Turkies, settled for the night in their 
roost, frighted at my approach, fled screaming through the woods- 
Such varied beauties of a savage scene, took full possession of 
my soul, and ravished me with pleasure, softened by a languor 
that stole across my mind, and lulled me into peace —A gradual 
descent of the road, now brought me to a limpid brook, whose 
shallow banks were fringed with shrubs and flowers; while its 
pebbly bottom, and crystal lustre, provoked the thirst of the Pil- 
grim, and invited him to enjoy the most exquisite of luxuries, 
I paused fora moment, wrapt in pensive meditation: bat a gloomy 
48 
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signal from a Screach-Owl, perched on a blasted pine in the 
winding of the creck, hurried me forward. A melancholy, but 
happy train of reflections, occupied my mind; and all the poet’s 
ardour kindled my fancy to the fire of enthusiasm. I longed to 
enjoy forever, the innocent beauties, the refreshing serenity of 
a scene, so congenial to virtue, repose, and happiness! But the 
though t of those with whom I wished to participate my felicity, 
awakened new sensations in my bosom. Anon, the picture of 
home crossed my fancy; and the illusion of the poet vanished 
beforh the feelings of the man. The delights of the heart; the 
long train of social pleasures; the caresses, the raptures, and 
even the cares of love, gave a sickly and desolate complexion, 
to the grand scene of Nature, that lay spread before me. How 
rich, how varied, how sublime! This fruitful, smiling Wilder. 
ness, teems with all that imagination can riot in, or sense desire! 
Even the plendour of the earth rivals that of the heavens! 
Every object rises in the majesty of charm, to proclaim the 
bounty of Omnipotence! Yet what a distance subsists between 
the happiness of man and the solitary grandeur of Nature! The 
heart freezes in the contemplation of such desolate magnificence. 
What are the fruits of the earth, of the choicest flavour, the most 
prodigal abundance! Whatg§ithe most fascinating hues of. the 
richest landscape, if not wii pased with the heart you love, 
the friend you esteem, the companion you confide in, and the 
offspring you doat on? Vain, delusive shadows! The phantom 
of a fevered imagination; the charm of the enthusiast; the fiction 
of the Novelist; a refuge only for the Unhappy! 

Ihad now passed the Tennessee River; and had advanced 
about twerty miles towards the state line, when the preceding 
reflections were excited by the blooming aspect of the spot; which 
for many miles is literally a desert garden, in which the graces 
of nature wanton unseen, and scatter around them a wilderness 
of sweets. Night rerfdered a shelter desirable; and though be- 
neath the roof of a savage, yet it was a luxury compared to the 
comfortless solitude of the forest. Another guest had arrived 
before me; and was already reposing on a few deer skins, spread 
before a few expiring embers, which now and then cast a feevle 
gleam around tie hut. The long deprivation of social inter- 
course makes every man your brother. I entered into con. 
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versation with him, and continued it tor some time, upon a va- 
riety of subjects, before I observed, that he regarded me 
with a silent reserve. My imagination is too little tine- 
tured with romance, to suspect mystery under every garb- 
His face wore a sullen, and repulsive gloom; the lines of his fea- 
tures were strong, and stamped with that misery, which the 
proud fortitude of an unbending soul seems indignantly to defy; 
disdaining to bow, even to the chastisement of heaven; and una- 
ble to brook the villany of man. Upon renewing the conversa- 
tion, his features began to soften, and a feeble beam of sympa- 
thy kindled in an eye before rayless, which he bent upon me with 
an expression of incredulity mingled with pleasure. After a 
pause, caused by the last struggles of benevolence, he addressed 
me; and by disclosing the source of his griefs, confirmed the 
truth of my previous reflections. With a soul overwhelmed 
with wretchedness, and a mind laid prostrate with suspicion and 
distrust, he was flying from social converse, to hide himself in 
the blackest gloom.of the Wilderness; disgusted with men, ab- 
horring their treachery, and loathing their arts, hypocricy, and 
dissimulation. “Youth and happiness,” said he, “fly to mingle 
in the riets of the world. Age and misery seek the shades of 
solitude to obtain shelter and repose.” 

With a pulse that beat high in health; an imagination that 
swelled with the syren promises of hope, and sparkled with the 
fictions of passion and of pleasure, I naturally inferred, that a 
morbid melancholy, had quenched the nobler sympathies of the 
man. Wretched, yet happy delusion of youth, whose reason is 
eclipsed in the clouds of passion! I then regarded him with a 
sentiment of compassion, a look of pity; and inwardly exclaim- 
ed, “Poor maniac, to quit the society of men, the comforts of 
civility, the delights of intellect, and the refinements of science 
to drag out a miserable and precarious existence, in the gloomy 
haunts of savages, beasts, and reptiles!” 

But the lapse of time has at length reversed, rather my feel- 
ings, than my convictions; though I am aged more from the pres- 
sure of woe, than the tedious protraction of life. ‘The illusions 
of an ardent fancy are dispelled. I have tasted of the bitterness 
of treachery in return for confidence; of fraud for simplicity; of 
deception for candour, And since my conversation with the 
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stranger in the Indian's hut, I have passed with a thrill of hor- 
rour, the rustick tomb of the Unfortunate Lewis, surrounded by 
a white pailing on the road side, not a day’s journey from the 
place of our meeting. The stranger was right in his estimation 
of society; and the world think with him; but all are not endued 
with the same measure of wretched sensibility. ‘The majority 
see and confess the hollow turpitude of life; while it is left to 
the few of exquisite feelings, unwisely to deplore what is be- 
youd their power to repair: to fly from its scenes of crime, hy- 
pocricy and deception; or die victims to that profligate system, 
with which they scorn to imbue their souls. Ss. 
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Reply to “a Lounger,” on the subject of Duelling. 
“Ne ientes aut perfice.” 
Mr. Epitor, 

My “challenge for argument,” has met with a 
reply. it seems, but I should doubt from the character of that re- 
piy, if the author had ever read further than the first page of 
the “Essay on Dueliing.” It may be as well to bring him to the 
point at once, by condensing the force of my general argument. 
It is better that the whole world should be at peace than at war— 
It is therefore the duty of the whole world to be at peace. If 
the parts are all at peace, the whole will be so—It is therefore 
the duty of the parts, (individuals) to live in peace. This, the 
¢-,ounger” does not deny; but I am sorry that he introduces 
the unfashionable maxims of our Saviour to sanction our for- 
bearance. IT avoided them, and I repeat, let us have nothing to 
do with the duty of a Christian, but only the duty that follows 
from ex ediency to man. I am most willing to meet this ques- 
tion on that ground, which is least favourable to me. 

While I maintain that it is the duty of man to live in peace, 
and even submit to indignity—and trust to the laws rather than 
the pistol for redress, 1 admit that nothing is more difficult— 
but is the difficulty any reason for not doing right? Every difli- 
c:lty short of utter impossibility, is but a stepping stone to a man 
in his ascent to what is right. 

I said fu. ther, that when a man did return blow for blow—in- 
sult for insult, i the heat of passion, he should be excused, aye: 
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and | would pardon that man who took the life of another at such @ 
moment, under such circumstances, but never, never, ina de- 
liberate duel. I should pardon the former, not to encourage him, 
not because it was right to take a man’s life in any case—but 
because he might not be able from the principles of his nature, to 


do what was right. 
One remark of the “Lounger” is incorrect, he says that “those 


who are disposed to submit to insult and injury without resist- 
ance, are usually the persons upon whom insult and injury are 
the most abundanty heaped.” ‘This is not true. The Friends— 
aged men, women, and hundreds of quiet, peaceable eitizens are 
never treated with disrespect, but when they provpke it. He 
will say they are defenceless—and this is what I say, if a man be 
defenceless, not even a ruffian will offer violence to him, he may 
rob and cheat him, but he will never insult or abuse his person 
—and when a man has once proved by his conduct that he is 
defenceless from principle, he is safer than he would be with the 
best reputation in the world for a great shot. After a man has 
once wronged or injured another, then it is true, that just in 
proportion to his submission, are the insults and injuries he re- 
ceives: and it should be so—submission then is cowardice, not 
principle, unless he makes atonement voluntarily like a man, 
and then the world can hardly produce an instance of its being 
received with insult. 

I will lay this down asa rule subject to no exceptions—no 
man injures or insults another, unless he thinks he is in- 
jured or insulted by him; if that other be innocent, it will be 
found that just in proportion to the dignified, collected modera- 
tion, will be the reluctance of his assailant to injure or insult him. 

The “Lounger” continues, “who that has suffered by having a 
sister.or.a wife seduced, would be willing to have so tender a sub- 
ject canvassed in open court—to have his feelings lacerated by 
every shallow witling—to have the measure of his injuries esti- 
mated by a jury?—no! in such a casea man is perfectly at liber- 
ty to resume those natural rights which he had before only de- 
legated to society—to seize the sword of justice, and inflict ex- 
emplary vengeance on the vile destroyer of his peace.” 

The “Lounger” might support the practice of murder by the 
same arguments, with the same effect. If a man has a right to 
seize the sword of justice for these reasons, in this case, he has 
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in every other. But the “Lounger” says, he would not have 
such a tender subject canvassed in open court, probably from a 
desire to save the feelings of one he loved, or his own; and yet, 
mark the alternative: he would fight a duel with the seducer, a 
most effectual way of silencing remark indeed. Soa ruffian is to be 
deterred from the commission of such an atrocity, because he 
fears to be called to account by a brother or husband? No, from 
the first moment of his attempt, he knows that such retribution 
is invariably demanded by the laws of fashion, and he only 
qualifies himself the more certainly, for sacrificing the life of that 
husband, or that brother, in atonement for the ruin of his wife 
and sister:—_No! I do not believe that ever sucha scoundrel can 
be thus deterred. And when he commences a deliberate plan of 
seduction, he thinks of one victim, as much as the other; either 
ean give him what he most covets, notoriety. Iam no advocate 
for mutilation, for this reason, that generally pain is a more 
effectual punishment than disgrace, but there are some in- 
stances, as this of duelling, and perhaps seduction is another, 
where disgrace would be infinitely more dreadful to the culprit 
than pain would. Ask seriously if any man can doubt that pub- 
lick whipping, or cropping, would be more greatful than death 
to this surt of gentry? 

I would ask the “Lounger” this question, is the seducer 
criminal or not? If he is, it is your duty to bring him to pub- 
lick justice, as much asif he had broken into your house. If he 
is not, you have very little right to shoot him. I would say to my 
sister or wife—You are either unfortunate, or guilty—if unfor- 
tunate, my silence will best show my suffering. In such a case, 
the husband and brother have other and dearer duties, than those 
of the citizen; and it may be better that the seducer should 
escape if guilty; that husband and brother, may as well disgrace 
that wife or sister in a publick court house, as to appear before 
their God in defence of prostitution, or at least, so I should 
think. But let me show the consequences of your reasoning, 
you would fight a man for seducing your wife or sister; this you 
give as an extreme case; pray would you not fight a man who 
should grossly and publicly insult that wife or sister? You can- 
not deny that you would, and that very moment you admit that 
principles are to be measured only by sensibility. Principles 
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are invariable, sensibility as various as mankind, and I ask you 
which would be the best standard for us to measure their duties 
by? 

To show how effectually we are blinded by words, allow me 
to state a case; before you come to the conclusion you will un- 
questionably admit of the necessity therein supposed; but I will 
answer for it, you will be startled, when you see where it leads 
you, and perhaps you may deny the conclusion to be legitimate. 

A, has one thousand dollars, it is his all; the dependance of 
his wife and children, their very existance perhaps; a highway- 
man attacks him, and tells him, that if he will surrender his 
money, his person shall pass uninjured. I ask if it be justifiable 
for A, to kill thathighwayman? A majority would undoubtedly 
say yes—lI ask again, if the existence of a mans family depends 
upon one thousand dollars, and that thousand dollars can only 
be obtained by taking the life of another—is it justifiable to do 
it? The same voices now reply in the negative; disguise it as 
you will, in both cases the life of a man is taken for one thousand 
dollars. Z. 


—2 + 
VOR THE PORTICO, 
Sketches from nature—By a club of Painters. 


No. I. 


Mr. Editor, 

We are a well meaning people, who hate mightily to see 
poor human nature abused by caricatures that only tend to dis- 
hearten the best of us: we have been organised expressly for the 
purpose of out-writing a host of mischievous fellows, who are 
pushing these caricatures upon the publick, through every inlet. 
We are knitted together by the sympathetick chain of Fidelity, 
and are determined to supply our quota of heads from the commu- 
nity; who are not so unnatural as to be perfect, or so very faulty 
as to be fit only for the misrepresentation of wits. 

Uphold us, Mr. Editor, and we have nothing to fear: our ar- 
mour is confidence:—we feel that we shall be protected by our 
insensibility from common jokes; and we only ask you to smile 
upon our endeavours——to consecrate our paper banners; and in- 
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vincibility shall sit. upon the snowy plume that dances over our 
Biographical Heimets: we will dip our pencils in the heart, glow- 
ing with expectation, and confident of success. 

We have wrought upon our standard an inscription in flame, 
that fully expresses our purpose and our hopes: ‘:Be not frighten- 
ed at your own shadows;” cheered by your applause, we give war 
to the follies of our friends—an arm against a host. 

We shall offer all the varieties of character faithfully delinea- 
ted and stained from nature. From the vindictive to the sullen; 
from the tender to the dazzling; from the bewitching to the im- 
perious; from the child of feeling, whose impulses are as instan- 
taneous and uncontrollable as the electrick spark, to the tor- 
pid, inanimate, straddling vegetable, who eats and drinks. sleeps 
and dies, and is forgotten; the stupid plu:npness of whose cheek 
is never disfigured by a single curve of expression, or an angle of 
passion. 

We do not deny a failure to be possible, for “all things are pos- 
sible,”’ but we shall have this reflection to console us. that we have 
failed in an uudertaking worthy of us: we aim to improve our 
acquaintances and ourselves: this shall not be done by the 
biting sarcasm, the open reproach, the stinging sneer; but by the 
playful raillery of friendship, quickened occasionally by the 
poignancy of allusion, and occasionally tempered by the smiles 
of affection. We will not be vulgar, though we describe vulgari- 
ty. We shall hope to leave something of light upon our page, when 
we exhibit the luminous track of eccentrick feeling; something 
beyond the lips and language, when we portray the subduing 
properties of strong sensibility—poignancy of conception, and all 
the other opposing qualities that we see sometimes harmonising 
and sometimes warring in the intricacies of the same breast. May 
we not expect to err in the delineation of such different and dis- 
tinct qualities>—The pencil that has dwelt on the ferocious de- 
solation of Salvator Rosa will betray its acquaintance with bar- 
renness and wildness, even when tinting the rich luxuriance of an 
Italian landscape. The lineaments of unholy passion will be left 
in the copy of an Angelo’s Saviour, if the hand that would catch 
its affecting sublimity, has been longest busy with the vestiges of 
crime. We know the difficulty of our task, but our characters 
are as various as those we portray; and we hold that man to be 
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worse, who suffers his talent to rust, than the one who loses his in 
desperate adventure. It is true our very solicitude may defeat our 
purpose, for we have lived long enough to discover that mankind 
always withhold their praise in scrupulous proportion to the con- 
fidence of those who demand it. 

Elizabeth is a being formed of the most contradictory materials; 
whose heart and head are always pointing to different duties: the 
fire of the one now buried in the chill of the other, and now rising 
triumphant over its icy suggestions. Respect for the opinions of 
others is perpetually struggling with a confidence in her own, with 
a conviction that those opinions should not control hers. If we 
are fettered, where is the merit of not going astray?—Would you 
know if a mind, a heart, or disposition deserves to be admired, 
give it liberty; remove the restraints of despotick custom, as far 
as it is possible; bid it act as it pleases—not as it is obliged to do: 
and then shall you know virtue from vice; then shall you be able to 
determine who has power to subdue all his propensities to errour, 
with no other aid than the dictates of reason; then you may find 
perfection, and you may worship it:—but until that moment ar- 
rives when character shall burst the ligaments that fashion has 
imposed, unaided, uncorrected, but by its own aspirings, you 
will never know who is really virtuous from principle, or tempe- 
rate from reason. 

Elizabeth knew all this: she knew how equal was the chance 
that another might err as well as herself; but still she would sa- 
crifice her deliberate conviction to the hasty opinion of another; 
would frequently believe those she knew, to be hallowed and 
spotless from natural superiority, when she knew that they had 
never been tempted to err; or perhaps had never had an opportuni- 
ty to err with decency. 

Hers is a most elevated tone of thought and character: roman- 
tick, impassioned, unsuspicious; whem once attached, unaltera- 
bly so:—kind to all, peculiarly so to those she loves; reluctant in 
awarding blame; and when she feels admiration, she gives it in 
no equivocal manner—impetuous and irresistible, it carries in- 
stant conviction to its object. She has too much sensibility; 
excite it, and it becomes uncontrollable. The fine and singularly 
susceptible character of her mind is not only dangerous to others, 
but particularly so to herself. Early sensibility should be suspi- 
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ciously watched; its luxuriance should be carefully corrected; it 
is a flower that insinuates its tendrils through every avenue to 
sensation, and never fails to poison the generous spring of natu- 
ral feeling.—Watch it well, ye mothers who have it yourselves, 
or observe it in your children! it will one day yield its own juices 
at every demand of affectation, and dry up the fountain of your 
joys; it will drop its deadly chill upon all the realities of life;— 
real suffering will be disregarded, and the fabled distress alone 
be sprinkled with its blistering tears. The increase of sensibility 
is slow and imperceptible; ininfancy it scalds our cheek with the 
tear of severest sorrow, at a look from those we love: in childhood 
it speaks with an ungovernable emotion, easily excited, and sup- 
pressed with difficuity. In youth we are its victims. One may 
feel keenly, exquisitely, and still be reasonable: but Elizabeth 
was never reasonable. 

She is blessed with a melancholy intelligent countenance, and 
an eve so entirely beyond her command, that did her life or death 
depend upon its evidence, a judge might award his decision with- 
out one fear of having mistaken its testimony. When that coun- 
tenance or form is shaken by feeling or passion, every look and 
every attitude speaks a meaning that cannot deceive. She pos- 
sesses a power of conversation somewhere between the significant 
and the piayful, capable of raising the most lively emotion with- 
out approaching the extravagant or the severe. Distinct from 
that negative chit-chat, which is only amiable because you cannot 
call it unamiable. A little smartness occasionally gives a tingle 
to her lash, but that tingle is never lasting, and not unfrequently 
ends in a thrill—none of those elbow-raps that sarcasm gives, when 
you feel as if a bolt of quicksilver were dancing through your 
veins. You will sometimes forget you are talking with her, un- 
til you may chance to express a thought that has originality or 
brilliancy in it; when her eye brightens with admiration, and you 
feel that gratification which can only be given by the judicious ap- 
probation of a fine woman. 

Elizabeth has a habit of defending the absent, which endears her 
to all who know her, and yet that habit is a weakness, as we shall 
endeavour to show.—No person who knows her ever left her pre- 
sence without regret, or re-entered it without delight, confident 
of having the veil of charity thrown over his faults; and certaio 
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that where their stains were deepest, there would its folds lie 
heaviest. 

Romance in her, wears its most alluring colours: it is the ro- 
mance of the heart, not of education. It is divested of its extrava- 
gance and subtilty: and in her appears but a kind of tempered 
enthusiasm. , 

She is imprudent; for what she feels she too often expresses; un- 
used to deceive, if she warms with friendship, its object sees its 
proof whenever he approaches, in the glistening eye—the extend- 
ed hand—the throb of welcome, and the flush of joy. 

She is unsuspicious, and even credulous sometimes: willing to 
helieve the best of all: and reluctant in admitting proofs of un- 
worthiness against those of whom she has once spoken in praise. 
Experience has taught her little;—reflection much: her virtues 
are her own: her faults those of society.—Generous, warm-heart- 
ed, confiding and ingenuous herself, she never dreams that de- 
sign may lurk beneath the brightest smile of approval;—that the 
cheek may be taught to burn, and the eye to flash, or melt, by a 
regular system of instruction. Elizabeth cannot believe that the 
noblest passions of our nature may be counterfeited; and coun- 
terfeited with the less difficulty for being so bold and character- 
istick in their features. She never reflects that the same discipline 
that can awaken the instinct of brutes into a resemblance of rea- 
son, may find as little difficulty to teach the heart the mimicry of 
emotion and passion, This is one of the most dangerous, and at 
the same time, least apparent of her faults, because it appears to 
be what the world calls an amiable one; because it seems the very 
pulse of goodness; the charm of compassion, and the witchery 
of doubt. It is a cloud so nearly like “thin air” that none but 
the scrutinizing eye of friendship could discover it. 

We have promised to do our duty, and we shall do it; for it 
must be remembered, we are painters whose pencils can not be 
employed in copying features as we wish them, but as they are 
—every sunbeam and every cloud must be numbered in our land- 
scapes of the heart. 

The most engaging, attractive, and indefinable charm of her 
character is yet to be named—it is unobtrusive goodness. This, 
with her total unconsciousness of superiority, and her immoveable 
constancy, puts her in the power of any person who can once 
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touch her heart.—Touch it once, and it is forever in your power. 
Let her master passion, corrected enthusiasm, learn to ebb and 
flow at your command, and your control may be as lasting as 
your existence. You may call either the light dancing waves of 
playfulness—the deep sounding evidences of friendship, or the 
startling tumultuous rushings of love. 

She has too much earnest sincerity—the kindling intelligence 
of her countenance and manner, too frequently places her upon 
that line which divides frankness from imprudence. Should you 
chance to censure some absent acquaintance, vicious or insignifi- 
cant, no matter which, you would be likely to suspect the warm 
interest she would exhibit in their defence, to proceed from some 
feeling deeper, warmer, heartier, and less holy, than friendship; 
and this kindness, this charity is only constitutional. There 
would be no merit init, therefore, even if it were always applied 
rightly—but as it is used by too many lovely girls, it is a weakness. 
Reason is not consulted in the amiable defence of any body that 
happens to be away, and reason can not approve their decision. 
She does not defend the absent because they are slandered—or 
because they deserve her applause, but because it gives her pain 
to hear them traduced. Many may not think this a fault, yet it 
is one—and having promised to show that it is, we shall proceed 
for that purpose. 

The habit “strengthens with qur strength,” until we farget dis- 
crimination. From defending all, we get to applauding all: from 
vindicating the absent, we proceed to flattering the present. 
Virtue loses half her reward for her sacrifices, and vice escapes 
half the punishment she merits, if the virtuous and vicious can 
alike command our defence. Condemn the appearance of im- 
propriety, with temperance, and you draw a circle around you 
that checks the advance of reproach and suspicion. Defend the 
first step of impropriety, and if you extenuate you defend; for in 
this war of the judgment and passions no sense can be neuter— 
and you yield it encouragement. 

Elizabeth might have known all this: that to be called amiable, 
as the term is usually misapplied, is only to be called a simple- 
ton. The time will come when Experience shall write upon her 
heart in letters that nothing can obliterate: Be more just and less 
indulgent.——-Who would thank a person for his good opinion 
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if every body may have it? Who, that deserves the approbation 
of judgment, will thank that woman for hers who gives it alike to 
all. It is distinction that proves kindness and tests friendship: 
we should each make a standard in the centre of our hearts and 
give to mind all that it deserves.»——Our friends must have vari- 
ous degrees of merit: various degrees should therefore be as- 
signed to them on this scale of feeling, that we may be able to give 
to each his true value. 

‘This careless exercise of those powers with which she is so 
abundantly blessed is her last and worst fault. But she is young 
and that fault will disappear, whenever she shall be taught by 
some lucky being how to touch the chord of sensibility aright in 
her own bosom: and how to try the various harmonies that sleep 
in the bosoms of her acquaintance. N. 
Secretary of the club. 
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Critical Remarks on the Writings and Genius of Cowper. 
(Concluded from p. 282.) 


Cowper seems to have paid less attention to his versification, 


‘than any of his predecessors, although he had most reason to be 


convinced, that it is indispensable in the production of pleasure- 
His taste on this point evinces the most gross infatuation; and 
so deficient is he in the modulation of his numbers, that his 
works are less distinguished for melody, than those of any other 
poet of the same period, 

That Cowper’s poems are deficient in harmony, is not an as- 
sertion of recent criticism, refining upon former rules, or grown 
fastidiously nice by excessive indulgence. It was alledged du- 
ring the life-time of the poet himself, who did not permit the ac- 
cusation to pass without reply, although he has failed to con- 
vince those of different judgments, or finer tastes, of what he 
thought a complete demonstration of his own correctness. The 
critick can safely appeal to every reader of Cowper, whether he 
has not found less of musick, than of any other qnality in his 
poems; and has not discerned more reason, than he has felt har- 
mony. Indeed, Cowper always appears more solicitous to in- 
struct than to please; more eager to produce good sense, than 
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enchanting melody; and he has not failed to accomplish what 


he aimed at. 


In the examination of this contested subject, so greatly af- 
fecting the reputation of Cowper, as a perfect poet, I shall first 
quete his own arguments in defence of his harmony, and allow 
them every advantage, which a first impression can obtain, when 
unbiassed by preceding remarks. I shall then endeavour to sub- 
stantiate the assertion of his want of melody and musick, and 
the general harshness of his poetick measure and style. 

It seems that some daring critick, had ventured to improve a 
line of one of his poems, while in the press, by making it more 
harmonious and smooth, than when it came from his own hand, 
This the indignant poet no sooner learned, than anxious for his 
fame, he wrote to his bookseller to defend his versification, and 
reprove the boldness of him, who had thus rashly attempted to 


correct a poet’s line. 


In this letter, he offers his arguments in 


defence of his harmony. 

“I did not,” says he, “write the line that has been tampered 
with, hastily, or without due attention to the construction of it, 
and what appears to me its only merit is, in its present state en- 


tirely annihilated.” 


“I know that the ears of modern verse-writers, are delicate 
to an excess, and their readers are troubled with the same 
squeamishness as themselves; so that if a line do rot run as 
smooth as quicksilver, they are offended. A critick of the pre- 
gent day, serves a poem as a cook serves a dead turkey, when 
she fastens the legs of it to a post, and draws out all the sinews. 
For this we may thank Pope; but unless we could imitate him in 
the closeness and compactness of his expression, as well as in 


the smoothness of his numbers, we had better drop the imitation 


which serves no other purpose than to emasculate and weaken all 
we write. Give mea manly, rough line, with a deal of mean- 
ingin it, rather than a whole poem full of musical periods, that 
have nothing but their oily smoothness to recommend them.” 

«J have said thus much, as I hinted in the beginning, because 
I have just finished a much longer poem than the last, which 
our common friend will receive by the same messenger, that has 
charge of this letter. In that poem, there are many lines, which 


an ear, so nice as the gentleman’s, who made the above men- 
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tioned alteration, would undoubtedly condemn, and yet, (if I 
may be permitted to say it,) they cannot be made smoother, 
without being the worse forit. There is a roughness in a plumb, 
which nobody that understands fruit would rub off, though the 
plumb would be much more polished without it. But lest I tire 
you, I will only add, that I wish you to guard for the future 
from all such meddling, assuring you, that I always write as 
smoothly as I can, but that I never did, never will sacrifice the 
spirit or sense of a passage to the sound of it.” 

The evenness of Cowper’s temper was excited to irascibility, 
and provoked to resentment, that his printer’s friend should 
dabble in the correction of his poetry. But if he had observed 
a collected reason, and cool reflection, it would have been more 
useful, by giving his arguments an air of plausibility, and tin- 
ging his sentiments with a colour of reason. The circumstance 
of a printer’s correcting, what the poet attempted to defend, is 
in itself, a strong argument against the latter’s position, as it 
shews, that his deficiency in harmony is so obvious, as not even 
to escape the eye of a common observer, not critically nice in 
beauties of poetry, or melodious sounds. After all, the reason- 
ing of Cowper only proves, what none will deny, and what can- 
not render him harmonious, that he loved a rough line full of 
sense and energy, more than a musical one, devoid of both 
those qualities. But where is the necessity for a strain of mel- 
ody’s being a strain of foolishness, and nonsense? Musick is 
consistent with energy, as in Pope; and agrees with sense and 
reason, as well as roughness. But the taste of Cowper opposed 
to the united decisions of more powerful criticks, and the loud 
voice of nature asserting her genuine beauties, cannot constitute 
a principle of excellence, or be admitted as a maxim of reason. 

It is undeniably apparent, either that Cowper has not suffi- 
ciently studied the structure of English versification, and the 
qualities that form harmony and smoothness; or that his own 
judgment was too absolute, to permit him to acknowledge the 
genuine standard of English harmony, commonly received. As 
it is impossible to alter the organisation of the human system, it 
was nugatory and futile, as well as pernicious, to affirm, that 
his most dissonant lines possessed harmony adequate to the pro- 
duction of pleasure, to a chaste ear, and a correct fancy. hie 
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was erecting a factitious standard of melody, to which the per- 
ceptions of nature never could be bent, and with which they 
never would accord. But this is an expedient into which great 
minds are frequently led by prejudice, when they observe the 
refinement and abuse of a fascinating quality, influencing the 
publick taste to fastidiousness, and destroying its susceptibility 
of pleasure, except from combinations, incompatible with vigour 
of thought, and simpiicity of diction. 

Principles of Criticism, are formed by the unalterable decree 
of natural feeling. The rules that test harmony, are derived from 
those Poets universally allowed to be remarkable for that pleasing 
excellence; and are not, therefore, the arbitrary decisions of ca- 
pricious minds, who exercise a wanton power over the productions 
of authors. 

“The heroick measure of the English language, says Dr. John- 
son, may be properly considered as pure, or mixed. It is pure, 
when the accent rests upon every second syllable throughout the 
whole line.” He here adduces two examples from Dryden, and 
Milton. 

“The repetition, he adds, of this sound or percussion at equal 
times, is the most complete harmony of which a single verse is ca- 
pable, and should, therefore, be exactly kept in distichs, and 
generally in the last line of a paragraph, that the ear may rest 
without any sense of imperfection.” : 

As every thing, however, when long continued, may become 
tiresome, and as variation, even from perfect to less perfect, is 
pleasing, he adds besides these two, a third measure, which he 
calls the mixed, that allows of some change and variety in the ac- 
cents. 

Now that none of these modes of versification, is incompatible 
with energy of expression, or of thought, may easily be demon- 
strated, if required; but the best demonstration is the fact itself. 
Dryden was the first English Poet, who combined the vigour and 
acuteness of the Critick, with the fertility and caprice of a verse 
maker. In his poetical works, and he has left little else, the 
most perfect melody is mingled with the highest degree of energy, 
that our language will allow, without running into disagreeable 
roughness. He is, therefore, more pleasing than Pope, for he 


blends all the manly smoothness of that Poet, with more vigour 
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and expression. After Dryden, in the same track of excellence, 
may be numbered all the English Poets of importance, with very 
few exclusions. Even Addison is energetick in his verse, when 
he is feeble in his prose; and who will allege, that Addison’s 
poetry is destitute of harmony? Savage and Johnson preserve 
the utmost melody, with the greatest vigour; and Goldsmith is a 
singular refutation of Cowper’s opinion, that the cadence and 
musick of the verse, are inconsistent with energy, sense, and mean- 
ing! 
According to the above rules, established by Dr. Johnson, for 
the regulation of the accent, and with which every musical ear, or 
well constru cted fancy accords, I shall attempt to elucidate the 
versification of a few passages of Cowper's poems, without en- 
cumbering myself with a needless variety of illustration, or a com- 
plex detail of argument. For no writer is so uniform in his man- 
ner, or so regular in his verse, as Cowper; and no part of his 
works, seems to bear any great disparity of exceilence, when 
compared with another; and this particularly in the modulation of 
of his lines. 
Of the pure measure of English versification, Cowper affords 
few examples, continued beyond two lines. . 
He is sometimes more musical; and gives us three successive 
lines of pure accent. 
These, however. are gleams amid darkness, and only serve to 
show the dissonance of Cowper's verse more clearly. In the 
succeeding twelve lines, there is little to entitle them to a poetick 
character, except the rhyme; the cadences are irregular, and the 
whole structure of the verse destitute of harmony. 
What ails thee, restless as the waves that roar, 
And fling their foam against thy chalky shore? 
Mistress, at least while Providence shall! please, 
And trident-bearing queen of the wide seas— 
Why having kept good faith, and often shown 
Fricndship and truth to others, find’st thou none? 
Thou that hast set the persecuted free, 
None interposes now to succour thee. 
Countries inde bted tothy power, that shine 
With light derived from thee, would smother thine 
Thy very children watch for thy disgrace— 
A lawless brood! and curse thee to thy face 
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That a partial selection of passages suitable to the purpose of 
depreciating Cowper’s excellence, may not be imagined, I shall 
now bring a few examples from his chief performance, The Task, 
where he is most seen and admired by general readers. The 
following is an impartial instance of his general deficiency in mo- 
dulation: : 

The governour of all, himself to all 

So bountiful, in whose attentive ear 

The unfledg’d raven and the lion’s whelp 
Pi-adnot in vain for pity, or the pangs 

Of hunger unassuag’d, has interpos’d, 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
Th’ injurious trampler upon nature’s law, 
That cluims forbearance even for a brute. 

The second, tourth, seventh, and eight lines, are sufficiently 
metodious in this passage; but the others are a violation of our 
measure. Had Cowper, however, always thus have mingled 
smoothness with dissonance, he would be more admired; but this 
is an exception to his measure; and even here there ought to be 
more harmony, and still variety enough would remain, to impart 


pleasure. 

* In the following lines we have a more perfect example of me- 
lody; sufficient to show, that Cowper’s ear was not so defective, 
as his judgment was perverted; and that where the force of the 
latter, was either suspended, or overpowered, by the fervency of 
his fancy, the interest of the subject, or the felicity of the mo- 
ment, he was remarkably soft, mellifluous, and pleasing. 


Domestick happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that has surviv’d the fall! 

Tho’ few now taste thee unimpair’d and pure, 
Or, tasting. long enjoy thee; too infirm 

Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmix’d with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup. 

Thou art the nurse of virtue—ZJn thine arme 
She smiles. appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heaven-born, and destin’d to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where pleasure is ador’d, 
That reeling goddess, with a zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still lean'ng on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle frail support; 
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yse of For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
shall And finding in the calm of truth-tried love, 
Tusk, Se Joys that her stormy mens never yield. 
The Chis is complete and mixed harmony, varied $0 as to pro- 
n Moe duce constant pleasure. Perhaps the poet was melted from the 
: stern precepts of criticism, while depicting a beautiful scene of 
the most amiable state of man; and he has accordingly expressed 
every sentiment in elegant terms. But the eighth line is too far 
extended, by the injudicious use of the obsolete pronoun thine, 
instead of thy, which is a needless violation of harmony and 
elegance. 
As it regards a just selection of words of accordant sounds, in 
which the disposition of vowels and consonants, renders therm 
ently easy, flowing, and sweet, Cowper is somewhat negligent. One 
f our word seldom glides into another; but either has to ascend or de- 
ngled scend abruptly, which by breaking the harmony, proves as hurt- 
it this ful to the conc: ption of a passage, as it is painful té the ear, and 
to be | disagreeable to the mind. A poem without musick, is destitute 
mpart of its most pleasing characteristick quality; it has lost the charm, 
that wraps the fancy in delight, and opens every passage to the 
of me- understanding, and every avenue to the heart, with the facility of 
ctive, pleasure, and the authority of a king. 


of the Of the minor qualities that contribute to the production of poe- 
tick harmony, I shall say nothing. A proper investigation of Cow- 
per, as it respect them, would be tedious to the general reader, 
and a partial criticism would be liable to invidious objection. It 
. & is sufficient, that I have considered the chief constituents of har- 
mony, in the heroick measure of English poetry, in which Cow- 
per wrote most; and so far, whatever we have alleged, is com- 
plete. Sometimes I have been defective, to avoid being tiresome; 
but have never made a remark, that did not seem supported by 
examples; and [ have never wantonly sported with the excellence, 
or the fame, of this venerated author! 
Cowper by following Milton in the construction of his verse, 
missed the only means of securing the end of his toil, by disguis. 
ing instruction under the form of pleasure, and surprising the 


ncy of 


le€ mO- 


mind into unexpected improvement. He did not sufficiently re- 
flect, that although the want of harmony might detract little from 
the perfection of a sublime work; yet that familiar topicks, com- 
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mon incidents, and domestick scenes anid passions, required the 
-embellishment of inelody, aud the assistance of art. But his re- 
verence for truth made him conceive every adventitious aid, to 
be unnecessary, in order to find an easy passage to the mind; and 
his ardour in the cause of virtue, induced him to contemn as fri- 
volous, if not as criminal, the seductive charms of winning plea- 
sure. 
His rhymes are too often deficient; and leave the ear unsa- 
lisfied. 
Ove of the greatest defec‘s in our best poets, and one which 
a poet finds it difficult to avoid, Cowper possesses the splendid 
merit of being entirely free from. He has no obscene allusions, 
nor licentious images; and never strives to catch the attention of the 
sensualist, by a lascivious ditty, or an amorous tale; he never 
taints the fancy, or corrupts the heart; but is always ‘chaste as 
the icicle that hangs on Dian’s temple.” The most spotless in- 
noceuce may dwell on his page without a blush, ora sigh; and re- 
tire from his fairy scenes, perfect in chastity, and virtuous even in 
thought. ‘This isno common honour; and justly exalts the Poet, 
to the summit of Christian fame! Is it a trifling power, that can 
delight even the vicious, without gratifying their depravity? Or 
is it a low distinction, that crowns the noblest efforts of a virtuous 
Bard? When such is the award of mankind, may genius perish 
through poverty, and honour be clothed in tattered garments 
of wait, obscurity, and neglect! : 
With regard to the use of tropes, and similes, he is not invari- 
ably happy. He too often illustrates his meaning, by obscure or 
inappropriate similitudes; and embellishes his subject, by images, 
which do not enforce, or amplify, the impression of the idea. An 
imaginary resemblance, he frequently pursues too far, till it be- 
comes feeble and indistinct, even to an attentive reader; and loses 
that likeness, which the Poet might have perceived, while his fan- 
cy was heated, and his attention undivided. But these are his 
improprieties, which when put in the scale with his metaphorica] 
beauties, will vanish like shadows, and leave us captivated by a 
galaxy of perfections. 
it now remains, to give a final judgment on the genius of the 
Poet. Cowper does not seem to have possessed a very elevated, 
or brilliant fancy; nor to have cultivated a standard taste, to which. 
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to subject its creations. He was distinguished, by too much of 
the ruggedness, as well a great deal of the simplicity of na- 
ture. Though he is sometimes tame, yet he often borders on in- 
spiration; and carries us imperceptibly away, in the torrent of bis 
eloquence. He abounds with genuine poetick beauties, that des- 
troy in the dazzling blaze of perfection, occasional blemishes, and 
minute errours. If his works sometimes appear crude and inper- 
fect, and want that polish and neatness, which so eminently dis- 
tinguish our highest poets, it is not an effect of ignorance, or of 
dulness; but the mere rustick exterior of a secluded ood singular 
man, born to be great, and bold in his superiority; who wrote for 
his amusement and gratification, independant of the public fa- 
vour, and more disposed to extort, than willing to court the ap- 
plause of the world. 

Judging of Cowper, from what his works present us with, un- 
sullied by passion, and unbiassed by prejudice, he cannot just!y be 
estimated a Poet of the highest rank. Yet he is. on the whole, an 
original and pleasing writer; not so polished as Pope, nor so smooth 
as Dryden; not equal to Goldsmith in elegance, nor to Savage in 
splendour; but more copious than either, and equa! to all in vigor- 
ous genius. He may, therefore, be pronounced an exceilent Poet; 
whose works will never be forgotten, whilst the Languaye exists, 
$n which he has imbodied his thoughts. Ss. 
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THE CLUB-ROOM. 
By Horace De Monde, Esquire. 
No. XI. 


“Come let us live, and laugh away 
The follies of this age— 

Reforming is a dull device, 
We'll leave it tothe sage.” 

The good, the wise, and the virtuous, in all ages, have la- 
boured in their several vocations, to correct the innate pro- 
pensity of man to vice and folly. But these are weeds, so firm- 
ly rooted in the soil, that no care nor attention appears able to 
eradicate them-—hence the lamentations and complaints of the 
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parsons, the censors, and the satirists, who are, every day, less 
and less regarded. 

Among other abuses which call loudly for reprehension, is the 
scandalous mal-treatment of Wit and Humour, in many parts of 
these United States—the good people of which, instead of ex- 
tending the charity of an asylum, as in other cases, to these per- 
secuted and oppressed wanderers, do, by a most exceptionable 
rule, continue to torment, abuse and insult them, as if they 
were hostes humani geueris, and entitled to no resting place 
among civilized people. 

So low and degraded was the condition of Wit in Europe, du- 
ring the last century, that a number of men of genius entered 
into a club, for the laudable purpose of saving it from extinction, 
by the circulation of good and correct books and essays. The 
foremost of these philanthropick gentlemen were Mr. Addison, 
Sir Richard Steele, Dean Swift, and Mr. Pope—names which 
are now nearly forgotten, except by some few disregarded 
stragglers, who have obstinately refused to bow the knee to Baal. 
The writings of these worthies have now given place to those of 
Southey, Wordsworth, Lord Strangford, Lewis, Walter Scotts 
Coleridge, Jefferies, and a host of ethers, which the memory of 
the reader can easily supply. Fed upon the whips and syllabubs 
which these caterers provide for the mental feast, it is not wone 
derful that the guests should sicken at the sight of more substan- 
tial fyod—that their tastes should be corrupted, and their minds 
debilitated. 

Conversing upon this subject, the other day, with my friend 
Petcr Pint-pot, a worthy member of the Idle Club, as some of 
my readers may perhaps recollect,he said that his Club,after having 
had it under consideration at several meetings, had at last come to 


the resolution of issuing a proclamation, 2 copy of which, he 
pulled out of his pocket, and put into my hands, with a re- 
quest, that I would submit it to the Club-Imperial for their sanc- 
tion and cooperation. This [had an opportunity of doing, on the 
saine evening, and the proclamation now follows, together with 
the remarks of some of its members: 
“Proclamation by the Idle Ciub.”’ 

“To all who shal! see these presents, greeting: know ye, that 

the Idle Club, viewing with the most unfeigned sorrow and re- 
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gret the depl rable condition to which Wit has been reduced, by 
the rude and wanton iusults of those who, under pretence of being 
its friends, have robbed it of all its dignity, banished it from its 
lawful place in society, and in defiance of the statutes of our great 
predecessors Addison, Swift, and others, do now cherish and en- 
tertain usurpers in its stead.—And seeing, that though it may be 
the nature of some things to thrive the better for being trodden 
under foot, Wit requires more tender treatment.—They have 
thought proper to issue this their proclamation; calling upon all 
good and well disposed members of the community, to aid them 
in the execution of the following edicts, to wit: 

“1st. It shall not hereafter be lawful, either in conversation or 
in writing, for any citizen of these United States, to allude, in any 
manner, to any connexion, mysterious or otherwise, between the 
Devil and the Lawyers—such allusions having been so long in 
use, and so often repeated, that they have ceased to be jokes. 

“2nd. All sarcasms against the clergy—as, that they eat and 
drink more than the laity: or, that they do not practise what they 
preach—are utterly prohibited, as having, by constant use in all 
countries, lost all claim to being*considered witty. 

“3d. All allusions to any connexion, or secret compact, be- 
tween Death and the Doctors, are, for the same reason, to be re- 
garded as unlawful, and silenced accordingly.” 

[The Squire objécted to this rule, as being impracticable. THe 
said, it would be, in effect, to exclude all conversation upon either 
subject; for it was impossible to talk of one without thinking of 
the other—that no man ever thought of a doctor when he was 
well, and when he was ill, it was very natural that he should 
think of Death. He was very willing, he said, to make it pun- 
ishable, to laugh at all attempts to be witty upon the subject, for 
really the counexion was too serious to be made a jest of. Miss 
Sempronia presumed, that nothing more was intended by the 
edict of the Idle Club than to suppress such attempts, and she 
should therefore give it her decided approbation. } 

“4th. All expressions, however made, comparing man and wife 
to dog and cat, fire and tow, are forbidden, under pain, if the 
offender be single, of eternal celibacy, and, if married, of receiv- 
ing a curtain lecture every morning andj evening.”—{ Here the 
*Squire again interrupted the reading of the Proclamation, to say, 
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that he was afraid it would go very hard with some tolks to obey 
this law—he knew a great number of old Bachelors who woutd be 
condemned to perpetual silence, if they were not permitted to 
crack their jokes, at the expense of their married neighbours— 
for his own part, however, he was glad to see such a law; instead 
of laughing at the little squabvles which sometimes happened be- 
tween man and wie, he regarded them as the surest signs of hap- 
piness, and he had always envied Socrates, even under tue shower, 
more than Diogenes in his tub. My old friend could not help 
casting asly glance at Miss Sempronia, as he said this—which 
spoke as plainly as his tongue could have done, “if you and L, my 
dear lady, were conjugated, you would find me passive in es ery 
mood and tense.” Whether Miss Sempronia observed the glance 
or not, she remained silent; and | was ordered to proceed in the 
reading. | 

“5th. Any person convicted of making an Acrostic, Enigma, 
Riddle, Rebus, Anagram, Conundrum, or Impromptu, shall be 
sentenced to labour for one month, in the * Patent mud-discharg- 
ing and removing Machine, for the removal of mud previously 
raised from the bottom of Docks Basins and Rivers, and other- 
| ¢*Pray,” said the Cheva- 
lier, “what sort of a Machine is that?’ Jamie, without attending 
to the question, gave me a slap on the shoulder that made me 
jump, crying out ashe did so, “excellent, upon mv word! what 
is to become of poor Didderee Whirr? He has a thousand Jin- 
promptus at least, made to suit every possible contingency—if 
this edict should be enforced, poor Didderee’s occupation’s 
gone! Alas, poor Whirr!” and Jamie sighed, and gave me 
another thumping proof of his emotion. ‘The Chevalier repeat- 
ed his question, and Miss. Scmpronia referred him to the 
Patent Office, where she had no doubt, he wou!'d receive the most 
satisfactory explanation, from the very polite and learned gentle- 
man who presided with such dignity over the genius of our coun- 
try. | 

“It is with great recret that the Mle Cluh feel themselves com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that they have not yet been able to come 
to any decision with respect to the «Art of Punning’—This per- 
plexity however,—they wish it to be distinct] y understood—does 
not arise from any difference of opinion as to its character, but 
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ee 
as to the most proper means of exploding its use; and the sub- 
ject is now before a committee of their most phlegmatick mem- 
bers, who in their pun-itive capacity will, they most confidently 
hope, soon devise some effectual pun-ition for those pun-y wits 
who now pun-ish their acquaintance, with eternal puns, only to 
expose the pun-iness of their own wit.” [This is to decry pun- 
ning, with a vengeance!” cried the Squire “why this is a second 
edition of Swift’s Carthagenian war.”—The Chevalier demanded 
to know what was meant by Pun—<Dr. Johnson” said Miss Sem- 
pronia “derives it from clink”—This brought me another 
slap on the shoulder from Jamie, who roared out, altern- 
ately clapping his hands, and snapping his fingers as ifevery 
muscle in his body contained a seperate soul +-pun from clink 
—Good!—said he—<excellent” pray Ma’am how does Dr. 
Johnson do that thing?” I have elsewhere said that Jamie was 

a great favorite with Miss Sempronia, and this familiarity of 
wh proves that he knew it. She smiled with great compla- 
cency, and replied to Jamie’s question, that Dr. Telmese consi- 
dered a punster as a pestle, his auditor as a mortar, and the emp- 
ty noise, or elink, produced by striking the former against the 
latter, as the pun. “But,” she continued “I am inclined to 
think that the doctor, who knew the meaning, much better than 
he did the origin, of words, has erred in his etymology here, as 
in many other places—pun is no doubt derived from push-pin, 
as thus—push-pin—-puhpin—puhin—puhn—pun. To pun, there- 
fore, is not, as Dr. Johnson says ‘to beat with a pestle,’ but te 
play at push-pin, a game at which you must often have seen 
children eagerly engaged,” —*+ Then” “said the chevalier, “it is Bo- 
thing more, after all, than a jeu des mots?” —«It is rather I should 
think,”? said Jamie, “according to Miss Sarcasm’s etymology, a 
jeu des sots”—« Why, (said Miss Sempronia,) it was not my in- 
tention to convey exactly that meaning—I know some persons 
who are so fond of the game that they never omit an opportuni- 
ty of playing at it, and who are, nevertheless, men of superiour 
understanding, and of elegant acquirements, who are, indeed, 
profound, classical scholars. I could not with propriety there- 
fore, call ita jeu des sots. Nor do I entirely agree with the 
Idle Club in the necessity of banishing from polite conversation, 


every thing like jests and drellery. Some of the wisest meu 
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among the ancients, (from whom we always delight to draw our 
examples,) sometimes indulged in this species of wit; and were 
certainly not the less admired by their companions because they 
condescended to make them laugh. A very worthy English di- 
vine has said that God has distinguished man from other animals 
by the power of risibility. So far, therefore, it is a character- 
istick of humanity, and the man who never laughs himself, and 
cautiously avoids saying any thing that can excite a laugh in 
others, may be very properly called an inhuman monster. The 
only thing which I find to lament in the “Art of Punning” is, 
that its practice is no longer confined to adepts: empiricks and 
pretenders have crept into it, as into the exercise of every 
other art, and puns have become as cheap, and as common as 
quack medicines—But read on, Horace, (said she] and let us 
get to the end of the proclamation.” } 

“Any person who shall be convicted before the Idle Club, of 
having imitated Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Sterne, Johnson, or 
Boswell, shall be sentenced to solitary confinement. for one year, 
and condemned, for the rest of his life, to read nothing but his own 
productions.” 

«And whereas it has been hinted to the Idle Club, that the exe- 
cution of some of these wholesome regulations, may put in jeopar- 
dy the liberties of these United States, by causing the arrest and 
condemnation of some of the high dignitaries of the country; now? 
therefore, be it known, that the members of both houses of Con- 
gress shall be, and they are hereby, exempted from all obedience 
to this proclamation. Done at our Club-room, the 7th day of the 
73d Hebdomad. 

“By order of the President,” 
(Signed) PETER PINTPOT, Sec’ry.” 

“Well,” said the little widow, as soon as I had finished, “I 
am glad it is over. I began to think we should never get through 
the proclamation.”——— And now that we have got through it, 
{said the Squire,) pray Madam, what do you think of it?”?—— 
“Why, I think, (she replied) itis an idle piece of business.” 

oO. 
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MATHEMATICAL SOLUTIONS. 
Solution of Question 3d, in the March No. of the Portico, by 
R. Adrain, Professor, &c. New York. 

Every solid has three axes passing through its centre of gravi- 
ty, about which it will revolve permanently with an unifurm an- 
gular relocity; and these axes are always situated at right angles 
to one another. The momentum of rotation about one of these 
axes is a maximum, that about another is a minimum, and that 
about the third, is of an intermediate value; supposing in all cases 
the same angular velocity of rotation. When the momenta of 
rotation about two of these axes are equal, the momentum of 
rotation about any other axis in the same plane with these two 
and passing through the centre of gravity will be the same with 
each of these equal momenta, and the solid will revelve perma- 
nently about this axis; so that the solid has an infinite number of 
principal axes all situated in one plane: this evidently takes 
place in every cylinder of uniform density. 

When the momenta about some three rectangular axes are 
equal, the momentum about any straight line whatever passing 
through the centre of gravity be the same with any of these three 
equal momenta, and every such straight line will be a principal 
axis about which the solid will revolve permanently. This is the 
case with a globe of uniform density, as well as with many other 
solids of various forms. See Book I. Chap. VII. of the Mecani- 
que Celeste of Laplace. 

From the preceding principles it is evident that if an uniform 
cylinder have such a ratio of the axis to the diamer of the base 
that the momentum of rotation about the axis of the cylinder is 
equal to the momentum of rotation about a straight line at right 
angles to this axis, and passing through the centre of gravity of 
the cylinder, then every straight line passing through the centre 
of gravity will be a principal axis about which the cylinder will 
revolve permanently with an uniform angular velocity. 

Let us now investigate this ratio; for which purpose put unity 
= the radius of the base of the cylinder, 24 = the axis of the cy- 
tinder, and #=3.1416, 
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To find the momentum of ratation about the axis, put r= the 
radius of any circle about the centre of the base and in the 
same plane: then the fluxion of the momentum of this circle is 

te 8. 
Qerr . r= err of which the whole fluent from r—0 to r=1 ise 


2 
and this multiplied by the length 2a gives sa= the momentum 


about the axis. 

Again, to find the momentum of rota’ion about a straight line 
at right angies to the axis, and passing through the middle of the 
axis, we shall first determine the momentum of a circle parallel 
to the base of the cylinder. Draw a diameter of the circle pa- 
railel to the straight line which is made the axis of rotation. 
From any point of this diameter draw two straight lines at right 
angles to it, the one meeting the axis of rotation, the other in 
the plane of the circle: call the former of these elacmaae vai B, 


and the latter y; then the momentum of y is evidently (aw +y)y, 
2 3 
of which the fluent is wy+ gy because in this case x is constant. 


When y is continued to meet the circumference of the circle, it 
. r?) 


o@ 


becomes the cosine of a circular are z to radius unity, and xy+ 
1 3 2 1 8 : 
-y becomes x ves z-+-cosz. Now multiply this momentum 
3: 8 . 
oi the cos z by the fiuxion of the sine of x which is = cos x, and 
3. 2 - 4 
1 


the fluxion of the momentum of the circle is x z cos as COS % 


=— 


of which the whole fluent from z= 0 to z—2# is ax+7 @= the 
momentum of a circular section of the cylinder at the distance # 


from the axis of rotation, Multiply this momentum by w and 


+ ; a3 

erapoex being integrated from_a2==0 to x =a is : wil: 
3 

which doubled gives the whole momentum of the cylinder = 


~ 


Qe 5 
—+5 wa. Lastly equate, the two momenta of the cylinder 
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which have been found, and we have ems wl =ga; from which 


$ 





we obtain 2a—,/3 — the length of the axis of the cylinder: and 
therefore when the diameter of the base and the axis of the cy- 


linder are to eachother as 2 to ./3, that is, as the base of an equilat- 
eral triangle to its altitude, the cylinder will revolve permanent- 
ly about any straight line whatever passing through its centre of 
gravity. 

* Scholium. Hence we may correct an errour of the celebrated 
Scottish Mathematician Playfair, who in his Outlines of Matu- 
val Philosophy, page 138, makes the following observations on 
the motion a's cylinder: 

“A homogeneous cylinder may revolve permanently about the 
line which is its geometric axis. It may also revolve permanent- 
ly about any line that bisects that axis at right angles; but it can 
revolve permanently about no other line, as the centrifugal forces 
cannot be equal. ‘The same is true with respect to all solids of 
revolution.” 


oe 


Another Solution of the same, by Mr. Owen Reynolds, Pro- 
fessor, &c. Baltimore College. 

In order to make this solution general for any solid, that is 
formed by the revolution of any curve about its axis; put F==the 
accelerative force of any particle of the body, at any distance 
from the axis about which it revolves; k = the distance of the 
centre of gravity of the body from the end of its proper axis, ree 
the radius of the greatest circular section, which cuts the proper 
axis at right angles, b= the length of said axis; then by a proper 
imvestigation it will be found, that F'is always proportional to 

. 4 


y 2 2 
Fluent of a: 4—(a—k): y 
the where 
° 4 232 
Fluent of a Y+(* yy 


the value of the semiordinate y, can be determined in terms of 
x, from the equation of the curve, and in which, x is supposed 
to flow froin 9, till it becomes equal to 6; then in order that the 
body should revolve permanently about any fixed axis, passing 
through its centre of gravity, it is necessary that the fluent of the 
above expression should be put = 0, from which the ratio of r to 
b, may be found, and then the dimensions of the solid. 
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For Example. ! 
In the cylinder, the length b= £3. 
In the parabolick conoid, the height b= ryY/3. 
In the double conoid, the half length b= r. 
In the cone, the height b= 2Qr, 
2 
In the double cone, the half length b=(£)-r- 
sr 
In the hemispheroid, the height b— — 
Sf 19 


Solution to Question 1st, of the March Number, by Mr. William 
Forest, Professor of Mathematicks, Manhattan School, New- 
York. 


2 2 
Let x-+-la—1 and 2x, represent the three sides ofarational right 


angled triangle, and it is well known, that if four times the area 
be added to, or subtracted from the square of the hypothenuse, 
4 


the result in each case will be a rational square; hence, «— 
$ $ 4 2 a. w= 
4x4-2xr44e41, x21, and w—2x440—4x7-+41, are three 
rational squares in arithmetical progression, hence we may put 
438 ‘3 4 2 eee eee 
x4-2a—40-4-407, x29 and x427+4a—420, for the required 
4 


numbers; now it only remains to make their sum, which is Sa+ 
2 2 

6a = a square, or Sa 6<ea square, and it appears by inspection 

that w=5, hence the numbers are, 195, 675, and 1155, as re- 


quired. 


Solution of the 4th question, page 246, by Claudius Crozet, 
Professor of Engineering, U.S. Military Academy, West Point. 
(in a letter to the editors.) 





_ (aty)\x xy , 
L’équation —— =x+y—— que je mets sous la forme 
y x 
e 2 


y y 
a+y=(x+y)— — x — étant du second degré doit resulter de 
2 
x a 
{’élimination d’une constante du second degré entre |’integrale 
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y 
(fluent) et la differentielle (fluxions) faisons— = p, il vient 
x 


3 
at+y—(a+y) p+xp —=0 qui differenciée devient y'—xp-— yp: 


—px— py +p x +2 pap: =o, ou parceque y= px (2pa—ax 
—y) p»=o. Equation composée de deux facteurs qui tous deux 
repondent 4 la question, mais d’une maniere differente: 

1. Le facteur p'=o conduit 4 p= c (une constante arbitraire) 


et puisque p= —ona y'=ca d’otk y=ca+C (autre constante). 
x 


La nouvelle constante C n’est pas arbitraire, elle répond & p=c 
et est égale & y quand on fait ao; ces suppositions de p==c et 
a 


x«=0 dans la proposée a+y—(a+y) p+ap=o donnant a+y— 
a 


Cy=o, on en conclut y= — valeur qui doit étre égale & C ce 


e—l] 
a 


qui transforme l’intégrale en y=ca+ — , de laquelle on revient 
c-1 
facilement a la proposée en différenciant et éliminant e. 


. x+y 
Quant au second facteur, 2 px —«# — y=0, il donne p= —— 


2x 

qui substitué dans la proposée a+ y—(a+y) o+ap. =0 la réduit 
asda (a+y)=(a2+y) qui ne renferme point de constante arbi- 
traire, qui n’est point comprise dans l’intégrale et telle cependant 
que les valeurs de y et y* qu’on en deduiroit satisferoient & Péqn. 
differentielle—c’est ce que l’on appelle improprement solution 
particulaire, et qu’au contraire on doit regarder comme la vraie 


solution; car elle répond 4 l’intersection continue de toutes les 
a 
tangentes dont y=cx+— est l’équation générale, il est vrai, 


| eed 
mais unique tant que c ne varie pas. Qu’on concoive, par ex- 
emple, un plan passant toujours par un point et tangent a une 
sphére, ses intersections successive engendreront un Cone. Dira- 
t-on pour cela que l"équation indeterminée de ce plan est plus 
generale que celle du céne, et regardera-t-on celui ci comme une 
solution particulaire du plan? Je n’insiste sur cette fausse dé- 
nomination que parceque elle induit en erreur, et que la théorie 
des solutions particulaires a déja jetté, et duit jetler encore, 
beaucoup de jour sur la théorie des courbes et dans la mécanique. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
Questions proposed by Captain Claudius Crozet, Professor, §c. 


1st. Trouver la Courbe pour laquelle les lignes tireés de 2 
points fixes & chaque point ce cette courbe soient dans un rapport 
constant, et la relation géometrique de ces points? 

2nd. Démontrer que dans l’axe d’une section conique quel- 
conque, si l’on prend un point, que l’on méne une tangente a cette 
section conique et qu’on abaisse par le point de contact une per- 
pendiculaire sur l’axe ¢ > point jouira de la propriété suivante, 
que si par le Ir. point on méne une sécante et qu’on joingne les 
deux points d’intersection avec ce 2me point, les deux lignes ainsi 
tirées feront des angles égaux avec |’axe? 

srd. Démontrer Ja construction pour mener par un point exteé- 
rieur une tangente & une section conique dont on ne connoit ni 
axe ui les foyers, eten n’employant qu'une régle? 





[For the following questions we are indebted to the politeness 
of Mr. Owen Reynolds, to whom they were addessed. To the 
same gentlemen we owe our thanks for many similar favours, 
which his very valuable correspondeace has enabled him to con- 
fer upon us. | 





Question 4th by Mr. Farrell Ward, Professor of Mathemathicks, 
New-York. 

If a tangent be drawn to the extremity of the chord of 
a given segment of a circle, itis required to draw another to 
meet the former, and chord produced so that the part of it in- 
tercepted between the tangent and point of contact may be to 
the part of it intercepted between the point of contact and the 
chord produced in any given ratio, as m to v. 





Question Sth, by Mr. Michael O°’ Connor, Professor of Mathema- 
ticks, New-York. 

Given the versed sine of an arch, less than a quadrant 12, and 

the perpendicular from the centre of the circle, to the chord of 

the same circle =18. Required the area of the circle? 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Hobhouse’s Travels through Greece —To revert, upon ever 
Ce reasonable occasion, to that celebrated region, at once the an 
chre, and the monument of taste, art, and genius, forms the 
e 2 most exquisite enjoyment, of which the enthasiastick scholar 
ort is susceptible; and leads to the noblest improvement, which 
even the philosopher, or the tyro in knowledge can attain. 
Greece is an exhaustless mine of ever enduring treasures. Its 
oe ruins excel the perfect edifices of other countries; its recol- 
tte lections fill the mind with pleasure and astonishment; its 
er grandeur and magnificence strike us at every view We pant 
rte, to equal their authors, their artists, and their statesmen; we 
ee struggle for a time, till rat gene our failure, we pause to 
ei reflect upon the causes which exalted that wonderful people, 
me to so dazzling a height of intellectual greatness. Yet reason 
explores in vain the secret springs of that delicacy, acute- 
:té- ness, and power of mind, which so irresistibly support their 
tt pretensions, to being the favorite nation of the Gods. If 
superstition can ever be excused by judgment, it ig here, where 
we witness the preductions of a people, stamped with the celes- 
tial fire, which assimilates man to immortals, and demostrates 
mee by an obvious effect, the chain of their close connexion. Who 
could contemplate for a moment, a single piece of sculpture 
the which represents the birth of Jupiter and Minerva, in the midst 
urs, of the assembly of the Gods, without feeling emotions of awe 
con and admiration, for this inimitable work ? This grand compesi- 
tion, however, is a fragment, defaced by barbarity, and spoiled 
by time. But let fancy fill up the picture, according to the 
scale of Attick intellect and taste. what shall we behold ? A 
cks, creation worthy of the Gods it represents ; a scene unequalled 
for the sublimity of its conception, and supremely great in exe- 
cution ; which may defy the continued exertion of modern inge- 
| of nuity, refinement, and art. 
or to A philosopher might easily excuse a blind devotion to the ge- 
+4 nius of sucha people, in a traveller of ardent fancy, while ming- 
ye ling among the ignoble descendants of Phidias and Apollodo- 
rus. 
the Mr. Hobhouse is a lover of letters, an observer of men and 
manners; a philosopher, a gentleman, a politician, and a man 
of taste; his expansive mind ranges over every object, and em- 
braces all that is interesting or curious; whether ancient, or 
ema- modern; nor do we remember a traveller, who to so universal 
a collection of topics, unites so exact a knowledge, such profound 
reflection, such erudite research, or such forcible reasoning. Ver- 
»and satility of parts, or universality of genius, is mostly accompanied 
rd of by superficial attainments, or hallow powers; but in Mr. Hob- 





house we see the reverse. 
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One of the most attractive parts of this work, to us, was the 
beginning of the Second Volume, on the Literary and intellec- 
tual condition of the Modern Greeks; in which he has display- 
ed all the learning of an accomplished scholar, and exercised the 
sagacity of an incredulous philosopher. Never before have we 
derived from any traveller of recent days so full or perfect a 
conception of the actual character of European Turkey. Every 
subject rises up before us, in its native attitude and dimensions, 
at the command of this comprehensive author: he omits nothing 
worth telling, and tells nothing not worth the recital. Such is his 
universal knowledge, his discrimination of solid from frivolous 
matter, and his perspicacity, in arraying only those characteris- 
tick features of a people and a country, which unfold complete- 
ly their intrinsick qualities. 

Although this praise may seem excessive, yet it is in exact 
and just proportion to the merits of the writer; we give no high 
colouring to an overcharged picture, in this eulogium extorted by 
a captivating genius from rigid criticism. His imagination 
gleams with a brightness, also, which enriches and adorns the 
most arid dispositions ; hence his style is classical, flowing, and 
varied—abounding in beauties not frequently observed in an En- 

lish traveller. As a linguist too he must excite admiration ; 
Bor he has furnished a most complete and perspicuous synopsis 
of the various dialects and languages, which now prevail in Eu- 
ropean Turkey—especially the differences of the Romaic from 
the Greek. With such qualities to recommend Mr. Hobhouse’s 
Travels to universal attention, who will require to be exhorted, 
either to peruse, or to possess them? Every man of learning and 
taste, will do both, if in his power; and that mind must be lost 
indeed in apathy, languor, or ignorance, which can fail to profit 
by the fruits of his excursion and the extent of his learning. 

The above work is published by M. Carey and Son, Philadel- 

hia; to whose laudable spirit of professional enterprise, the pub- 

ick are already indebted for most of the standard British works, 
that have issued as novelties from the American Press. It is in 
two Volumes 8 vo. and 1 Vol. of Plates, Quarto; executed in 3 
manner which does credit to the infant arts of the Country. 





Varle’s Map of the United States of America,—This work has been for 
a considerable time im the hands of the Engraver, and will soon be readY 
for publication. it has been very justly said that “every son and daughter 
of Adam is more or less concerned with Geography.” It is, indeed, a sci- 
ence necessary to every person desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
affairs of the world; for without its aid, it is impossible to understand the 
mutual relations of countries, or even to comprehend the common histori- 
eal records of a newspaper. No part of this science is of more importance, 
and none is generally more neglected, than what may be termed the 
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physiognomy of the subjects described. Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers pos 
sess their strong features, which, when properly drawn, are easily impress- 
ed on the mind; and by a knowledge of these features it is, that we arrive 
at the character of the surrounding country. They should therefore always 
be described with something more of minuteness, than a mere detail of 
names and figures. In this work of Mr. Varle, some of the proof sheets of 
which, and most of the original drawings, we have seen, he seems to have 
paid particular attention, to the accurate delineation of these features. 
We have carefully compared his map with most of those already before the 
publick, and judging of his general accuracy from the fidelity with which 
he has laid down those portions of the country with which we are ac- 
quainted, we can very confidently recommend it as deserving the patron. 
age of the publick. Besides a complete and minute survey of the [United 
States, Mr. Varle has given a general view of Mexico, the Floridas, part 
of Canada, and the west India Islands.. Those parts of the engraving which 
we have seen, are executed in the very best manner; and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that if the whole should equal the parts already finished, 
it will be the best map of the United States that has been published. 


We ts and Litty, Boston, have just published “The narrative of Robert 
Adams, an American sailor, who was wrecked on the western coast of 
Africa, in the year 1810, was detained three years in slavery by the Arabs 
of the Great Desett, and resided several months in the city of Tombuctoo. 
With a map, notes, and an appendix.” An octavo volume of 200 pages. 
Sold by M. Carey and Son Philadelphia and by most of the booksellers in 
the United States, 

Wetts and Lity, have also published “A series of popular Essays, illus- 
trative of principles essentially connected with the improvement of the Un- 
derstanding, the Imagination and the Heart. By Elizabeth Hamilton, Author 
of Letters onthe elementary principles of Education, Cottagers of Glenbur- 
nie &c.” In 2 volumes 12mo. 

They have also just published “Sancho, or the Proverbialist, by J. W. 
Cunningham, A. M. Vicar of Harrow, author of ‘World without souls’— 
and ‘The Velvet Cushion.’ This is a little book, in which some very ex- 
cellent moral lessons are taught with a good deal of wit and humour 


Moses Tuomas, Philadelphia, has just published “Manuel, a Tragedy, in 
five acts; as performed at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane, by the author of 
Bertram.” As a poetical performance, this is infinitely below “Bertram,” 
and, though it may be less exceptionable as a drama, it will add nothing to 
the reputation of the Author. 
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Original Poetry—For the Portico. 
FANCY. 


*T was evening—all was still—wide o’er yon troubled deep, 
Enchantment stretch’d her plumes;—the dark'wave smiled to sleep, 
And solitude lay heavy on the heart:—the tide 

Grew ruddy as it rippled in the sunset’s pride. 


The landscapes of twilight and Vision did seem 

To repose on the air like a measureless dream: 

All their fire drops were winged and were sporting around; 
*T was the slumber of life, and the sabbath of sound: 
Warm Harvest was shaking her banner of bloom, 

And nodding and tossing her locks of perfume. 

You might fancy you heard the free tripping bound 

Of the babes of the moon, and their laugh as they wound 
O’er. the beam spotted verdure that tufted the ground: 
You might feel the fresh breath of a cool rushing stream, 
While your eye sought in vain for its path by a gleam. 
The song of the waters; the gushing of springs; 

The vesper of elves; and the bubbles of light 

‘That eddy and whirl where the moon beam flings 

Its lustre of froth o’er the fountains of night; 

The grasshopper’s bugle, the shrill cricket’s cry, 

And the beetles’ dead hum, all so busily fell 

They came like the talking of musick on high. 

The whispering of horns and the sigh of the shell. 

The night stars seemed nearer, and bluer the sky, 

And my thoughts were away where the dew-weepers dwell. 


*Twas Fancy’s breathless reign.—’Far o’er the wavering skies 
I saw a canopy of blushing gold arise: 

Beneath it swam a throne of breathing vapour, there, 
Afloat in heavenly pomp upon the lifting air, 

Mysterious Fancy slept, her visionary loom 

Weaving the lights of eve with morning’s ruddiest bloom. 
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The wave renewed her gorgeous drapery—every beam 
ier weeping jewelry shower’d upon that stream, 
Was shaken back tumultuously, a living light 
Fill’d heaven and air and ocean: every spot was bright, 
Save one; it was a distant barque, whose idle sail 

Hung lifeless as a shroud upon the dying gale: 

She sat alone in shadow mid that splendid scene, 
Lowering and dim, like cloud becalmed, air hung between 
Two firmaments ef lustre: she was spell bound, where 
The hurricanes were pinioned: stillness triumphed there, 
And listening Echo hovered o’er the slumbering air. 


Now Fancy, smite that spell!—-triumphant Spirit wake 
Thy winds and waters!—from thy meteor banner shake, 
Thy light’nings o’er the deep!—’Tis done—her breath is on the 
A murmuring is heard, and o’er that glittering plain [mains 
A mist flies swift: the waves stand up: the Whirlwinds spring 
Upon their cloudy cars: the Light’ning shakes her wing, 

And grasps her flashing bolt: the Thunders walk abmpad, 

And Midnight leads them;—round their fearful road 

The waters leap in darkness.—Now a spectral light 

Broods o’er that restless element, more terrible than night, 

It is the foam of Ocean in his riot, and he rides 

Upon the tempest’s wing, and mocks the sluggish tides. 

The spell is gone,—but whither fled that shadowy sail? 
Afar.—She too could riot when she felt the gale. 


The skies are bright again: the cloud hath passed along 

That dwelt upon my harp; and now, its slumbering song 
Rises to greet the breeze that freshens o’er its strings: 

They tremble—they awake—and Twilight’s minstrel sings.— 
Sister of Genius, Fancy!—creature of the sun, 

Whose coronets of wreathy flame are sometimes won 

By youths, when in the morning of their phrensy, they 

Pour forth with feverish breath their wild unbidden lay, 

As, kneeling on some mountain top, they hail the flight 

Of eaglets as they soar to bathe themselves in light. 

Seraph! with fiery eye and diamond plumes, to thee, * 

I sweep my brightening harp in careless extacy! 
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Thine outstretched plume is day itself: the gushing light 
Springs liquid from thy tread: thy folded wing is night. 
Breath of the Derry!—thy path in heaven is strown 

With clustering constellations: an eternal zone, 

That swells sublime in radiant solitude: an arch 

That rests upon the universe, where planets march. 

When thou dost stretch that wing—to hush the raging blast, 
The storm is whelm’d in sunshine;—till its strength hath past, 
Thy mantle hides its struggles; while thy rushing hair, 
Clusters in rainbow hues upon the eddying air. 

Thine empire is the land of dreams, and whim and joy: 
The birth place of enchantment; where a cherub boy, 

With gushing lip, and filmy wing, and sunny eye prepares, 
From the young violet’s breath, and pilfered moon beams, snares 
That hang like woven air upon the rose bud’s breast; 

And wrap the infant lily, when it bows opprtst 

Upon its dewy bed; and shrouds in fragrant mist 

‘The modest fainting flowret by the sun-beam kiss’d. 
Resplendant as the net that new born blossoms bear, 

When living insect sparks lie tangled in its snare, 

When morning’s fiery gems bestrew its cobweb fold, 

And every misty thread seems spun from heaven’s own gold; 
Relentless as the spell that binds the budding flower, 

That swells beneath the curse of some young Elfin’s power. 
Thy breath is rapture,—phrensy—madness; it beguiles 
Sorrow and Suffering and Agony to smiles; 

Thy thrilling touch the cloistered votary can wake, 

To pant for lightning joys that she may ne’er partake; 

Rend the eternal band of brotherhood asunder, 

And wake the fearful soul to court the battles thunder: 
Revenge and Desperation of their purpose cheat; 

And bend the proudest heart that e’er in manhood beat. 

‘The dreaming eye is thine—the wrought and gathered brow, 
Manhood’s thick locks and age’s thinly scattered snow. 

Thy myriads swarm in sunshine, and in shadows, too; 

The ruby drops of morn are thine, the evening dew; 

The swelling or tlie sinking heart’s idolatry, 

In rapture or in wretchedness, is breath’d to thee 

Thou everlasting fount of gushing poesy!— 
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Thou rulest in the church-vard, and thy power can shed 
That midnight fearfulness which wraps the dead: 
In the broad blaze of day give to the troubled sight 
The tenants of the grave—the visions of the night, 
When every other lip was fresh, and eye serene, 
And every other heart heaved lightly, I have seen 
The lip of one all bloodless, one uplifted eye 
Silent, and fixed on rooted, hopeless vacancy: 
And in its thirst I’ve seen that saffering « ve-ball gaze 
Upon the burning sun in his meridian blaze; 
And yet it shrank not: it watch’d a light-plum’d cloud 
That floated up the sky:—it pass*d—he breath’d aloud: 
To him, it seem’d a spirit in its airy shroud. 
Who fix’d that flashing ball?—who gives its glance the force 
So fearlessly to trace the suntide to its source? 
"Twas rancy! she enchain’d that wildly rolling eye, 
And gave it strength to drink the lightning—and espy 
The shadowy forms that wander in immensity. 


Eternal nopr. whose seraph form reposes 

On visionary Leds of ever budding roses, 

Would lose the glossy radiance of her warm blue eye, 

If thou didst not refresh its lustre from the sky. 

When rarra would paint, the curtains of thy couch are drawn 
And lo! in banner’d pomp, the minstrels of the morn 

Throng o’er the battlements of heav’n in glittering row, 

And wind their fluttering horns, and tune their harps, and throw 
Their gold and crimson streamers drench’d in light, 
Triumphantly athwart the slow retiring night, 


Farru is a monarch plant; it perishes proudly: 
Unregarded, it dies. While the tempests are loudly 
Assailing its form, not one garland forsakes it; 

It deepens its roots while the thunder-cloud shakes it: 
But in darkness and silence its glories depart, 
Like that plant, it bezius to decay at the heart. 


Now rancy! come arrav'’d in cold sepulchral gloom, 
Come crown'd wit “'a-ted cypress:—from some maiden’s tomb 
Where the young mildew’d Jowret, bows its head and weeps; 


And where the wituered, barren virgin blossom sleeps, 
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Curs’d in its prime, by the passing sigh of death, 
Snatch thee a chilling—leafless, but appropriate wreath. 
Spirits will leave their graves at thy command, and call 
Upon their living partners, and wrap their cloudy pall 
Around their sleeping forms and toll that fearfal bell 
That lingers on the night breeze; the sluggish knell 
That falis upon the heart all heavily and slow, 

With one deep, dreadful, everlasting flow. 







































1 knew an eye that swam in coldness; one whose smile . 

Fell dark by on the spirit; and the heart awhile 

Would cease to beat: one look from that dark eye would melt, 
When all that Eloquence could say would not be felt. 

*Tis clos’d in sleep; it dreams of one it loved.—She’s dead: 
She was the last he lov’d on earth; her spirit fled 

While he was absent: ’tis idle thus to weep; 

But still he must; for now, there cometh in his sleep, 

The feverish look, the thirsty lip, the burning brow, 

All, all forsaken in their last dread moments—now, 

They come not to reproach him; but that sleeper’s heart 

Is press’d to suffocation; he struggles, and a start 

Dispells the charm: he wakes, and all his sufferings seem 
One blended web of doubtful vision; one long dream. 
Breathless, with outstretch’d arms he wakes, his thoughts away 
Upon his loved one’s grave, where he would kneel and pray 
The live-long night alone, and curse the coming day— 
Slowly his memory elears; a deeply tolling bell 

Falls on his heart, and breaks the lingering spell: 

Stern reality comes home to him, and now 

His lip grows ripe again, the enchanted currents flow.— 

And now he weeps—and now, such shudderings o’er him come, 
As if his soul were chill’d, his very heart were numb.— 

No sleep refreshes him; he dreams of her who’s gone, 

And while he feels her on his heart, she fades; a lone 
Complaining voice dwells on his ear;—her form grows dim, 
And perishes in mockery of his prayers:—to him, 

There’s madness in such dreams; for he could bear 

The rack’s keen torture, the sentence of despair, 

With more of fortitude, than every morn to be 
Thus curs’d with spectre hopes in sullen misery. 
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That being was thy slave, oh Fancy, and he drew 
His comforts where the cypress and the darkling yew, 
In deep mysterious silence drop their clotted dew. 

He loved, but was ambitious; and his charger’s tread 
Oft smote the earth in Glory’s paths;—oft had he bled 
To be forgotten by the great—to be their slave; 

The digger of his own and of his brother’s grave: 

But thou didst check this bounding march in time, and led 
His disappointed heart, to where the silent dead 
‘Talk’d to his soul more loudly than the trump of fame, 
The spectre wreaths of war; or bugles’ fierce acclaim. 


TO THE EDITORS OF “THE PORTCO,” 
Gentlemen, 

A friend to polite learning, and an mterested observer of the 
advancing steps of the Muses in our country, sends you the following poems, 
written by a Lady of Glasgow, which have never becn seen in print. They 
are the elegant effusions of a cultivated taste; and, having been addressed 
to “the first poet of the age,” may excite some interest, which will be infi- 
nitely increased by their appearance in your classical pages. To a transat- 
jantick friend I am indebted for these Poems, which have been in my posses- 
sion nearly three years. The first, addressed to “Childe Harold,” may not 
be considered out of date, since the recerit publication of the third canto of 
that exquisite work, so ably criticised inthe “Portico,” in the most interest- 
ing review which has ever come under my observation. The second was ad- 
dressed to Lord Byron S0on after the “Bride of Abydos” was given to the 
world. 

I hope, sirs, that your pardon for this intrusion, may be extended to 4 
Lady. 
25th April, 1817. 


To “Childe Harold” —by a Lady of Glasgow. 


Oh Fortune! what avail thy smiles! 

No smile to Harold’s cheek they bring— 
Oh! Beauty, cease thy blandish wiles, 

For Harold only feels their sting. 


Oh Nature! why on him bestow, 
Gifts more than mortal minds adorn?— 
In vain for him, thy roses blow, 


For Harold only feels the thorn. 
53 
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Oh Genius! -why with rays divine, 

And magick power, this soul illume?— 
In vain thy starry lamp may shine, 

For Harold only feels its gloom. 


Yet still one boon, the Childe may clain— 
A boon to mortals rarely given; 

On earth to hear his deathiess fame, 
And feel, at least, a ray from heav’n. 


Dear, wayward Childe! I read and weep, 
And almost feel thy fancied woes; 
Nay—e’en thy image when I sleep, 
Dwells in my dreams, and breaks repose. 


But deem not me some Leman fair, 

“With snowy arms and eyes of blue,” 
Know fifty summers o’er my hair, 

And on my cheek, have blanch’d their hue 


Yet, in my heart, nor pain, nor age 
I feel, tho’ both have mark’d my brow, 
When gazing on thy witching page 
With pleasure, never felt till now. 


And, wast thou, Childe, a child of mine, 
I’d sooth thee with a mother’s love, 
And pray—not to the tuneful nine, 
But to the blessed powers above, 


‘That Hope in heav’n, and Peace on earth, 
And social bliss might still be thine, 
And feelings, which from conscious worth, 

Can raise the soul to joys divine. 


Then Harold, strike again the lyre, 

And pour sublime thy flood of song, 
And let each chord thy genius fire, 

As 0’er its strings thou sweep’st along! 


No gloomy thoughts of man’s decay 
Shall then thy spotless pages soil; 
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But wreaths unfading crown thy lay. 
And fame immortal bless thy toil. 


(The other poem which accompanied this, shall appear in our next.] 
— — + a 
Lines written on an ivory tablet, in a tortoise-shell case, presented to the 
writer, on the eve of a voyage, by a lady, with this inscription: «To MF 
a trifling testimony of the esteem and friendship of the donor. . iprtl 4, 1817 

“Tis indeed no illusion: the sentence above 

Was traced by the hand of the giver, 

‘A pledge of esteem’—had it been of her love, 

Should it e’er be wiped off? Oh, no, never! 


For more fair than this leaf, tho’ so polished and white, 
Is the ivory hand that bestowed it; 

And more pure is her heart—may despair never blight, 

Since guilt will ne’er dare to corrode it. 





When at sea, should I spy on the emerald waves, 
A tortoise lie basking and sleeping, 

Or in the green light ofhis own coral caves, 

O’er his amber and pearly path creeping, 


Unharmed should he rove ’mid the red coral rocks, 
In his cave strewed with amber and pearl, 

But could I forget, then, the fair golden locks, 

Or the teeth, or the lips of my girl? 


And could I believe that the memory of me 
Would be breathed in that fair lady’s chamber, 

?T would steal o’er my soul, though far off and at sea, 
With a perfume more fragrant than amber. 


v 


And I shall be remembered! this tablet she gave, 
And Dll keep it as long as she'll let me; 

And I'll bear it along with me o’er the green wave, 
To prove that she will not forget me. 


Yes! the tortoise, unharmed shall repose in his caves, 
Where mermaids their wild chorus swell, 

And the sea-nymphs shall guard him on emerald waves, 

For sacred to me is his shell!—~ H. F 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EPIGRAMS. 
On the constellation Virgo. 


Mankind were once to vice so prone, 

A Virgin was but rarely known; 

One such they found, and with surprise 

They plac’d the wonder in the skies. p 
A. P: 


The Doctor in wrath lifts his gold-headed stick, 
And swears that his patients may die, by Apollo} 
For tho’ they will send for him, when they are sick, 
When he comes, they refuse his prescriptions to follow. 
Dear Doctor, don’t despair! tho’ some refuse to swallow them, 


Death is a patient friend that’s always sure to follow them. 
V.P. 


——————— 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It gives us very great pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of a smal) 
printed Vofume, together with a bundle of manuscript poetry, from a 
Lady of Port Royal. Our fair correspondent has rightly conjectured that 
her first parcel never reached us; or we could not have been so wanting, 
both in taste and gallantry, as to neglect to thank her for the favour. From 
the date of her accompanying note, it ought to have reached us in March: 
we did not receive it, however, until late in the present month—too late 
to profit by her kindness, in the present number. Hereafter she will see, 
that our friend, of whom she speaks, did not misrepresent us, when he as- 
sured her of our grateful dispositions. 





Werejoice to see that we are getting into favour with the ladies. Our 
fair friend G. may prepare to turn out the contents of her “work-bag,” as 
we shall certainly perform the condition. upon which she has promised us 
her future correspondence. We heartily thank her “brother John” for 
haying exerted his influence, so much te our satjsfaction. 














